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For your next trip across the continent, 
it would be well to take advantage of the 
New Overland Service of the Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and Set 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul : 


Railways 


This is the route of the Overland Lim- 
ited and two other fast trains between 
San Francisco and Chicago, via Omaha, 
every day. 


A postal card will bring complete information. 


Cc. L. CANFIELD, F. A. MILLER, 


te General Agent, General Passenger Agent, §& 
55 635 Market St., San Francisco. Chicago. 
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4 ON THE JOURNEY i= > 4 THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST LINE 
BE TWEEN 


LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 


STOP OVER MIDWAY AT PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS. 


‘HOTEL ENTIRELY REFITTED x° SUNSHINE IN ABUNDANCE 
HOT SULPHUR ~ HOT MUD — HOT PLUNGE BATHS.- 


wRITE WA. JunKer Thos. CooK & Son, AGENTS 


Lessee and Mor 621 Market Street. 
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MONTEREY COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


HAS THE 
Best Climate at all Seasons 
Best Land and the Cheapest 
Low Tax Rate 
Excellent Schools 


Rail and Water Transportation 


THIS COUNTY IS THE 


Home of the famous Salinas Burbank 
Potatoes 


Greatest Shipper of Apples in the World 


Largest Sugar Beet Producer 


And this county offers the best opportunities for grain 


and fruit farmers, dairymen, stockraisers, chicken ranchers, etc. 


For information and illustrated literature, address 


The Monterey County Chamber of Commerce 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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THE 
, D.N. & E. WALTER & CO. 
Giant Powder Co. pHcoRFORATED 
CONSOLIDATED ¢ ARPETS 


202:204 Hayward Building 


San Francisco, CAL. 


Mattings, Linoleum, Oil Cloths 
Upholstery Goods and Paper Hangings 


529, 531 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANT 


Specialties: The Finest Grades of Butter, CHEEse 


and Eccs 


212-214 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE BUSH 850 


E. J. ENSIGN @ CO. 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
Manufacturers of Lubricating Compounds and Greases 
Perfection Boiler Compound 


32 Sacramento St. San Francisco 





Del Monte Milling Co. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Sts. 
Mills, + Second and Brannan Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, Etc. 


Peacock Brand Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour 
Rolled Oats and Rolled Wheat in Compressed 
Packages are Our Specialties 


CaPiITAL Stock, $1,000,000 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


Pure Oak Bark Tanned Leather and Belting 


Main Office Tannery and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


459-461 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





Wo. LEACH, Pres. J. M. RoBinson, Vice-Pres. 
SIDNEY HAMILTON, Sec’y 


Keystone Boiler Works 
MARINE AND STATIONARY BOILERS 


Iron Tanks and Plate Iron Work 
Repair work promptly attended to 


Main and Folsom Streets San Francisco 


Le — Bros. Co. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BLANK BOOK 
MAKERS 


1533 MARKET STREET 


Opposite Sansome St. 


ky 





San Francisco, CAL. 





Magnesia Ashestos Supply Co, 


(incorporated) 

Magnesia, Ambler Asbestos Air Cell, Asbestos 
Moulded, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Goods of every description 
157-163 Spear Street San Francisco 
SOLE AGENTS 
Keusbey & Mattison Co’s (*"" °"*”) Magnesia Covering 


GENUINE 








C. E. DENNETT 


Manufacturer of 


Rawhide Artificial Limbs 


With Indestructible, Adjustable Slip Socket 
Warranted not to Chafe the Stump 


454 First Street Cor. of Broadway 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
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POPULATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, 450,000 
Bank clearings during twelve months ending December, 1902, were $1,342,927,204.34, an 
increase of $164,757,668 over the previous year. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION regarding city or country property in California can be obtained 
by corresponding with any of the below- mentioned firms. 


STATE, 1,485,053 





William A. Magee- Thomas Magee, Jr. Frederic E. Magee 


Thomas Mage¢ce & Sons 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
5 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Publishers San Francisco Real Estate Circular 
San Francisco real estate only. Established 1866. 


T. D. BOARDMAN GEO. C. BOARDMAN, JR. 


BOARDMAN BROS. & CO. 


CITY, SUBURBAN AND 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


138 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





C. T. Spaper Sam’t CENTER 


CENTER & SPADER 
REAL BSTATE AND 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
Rents Collected; Loans Negotiated. 

Full Charge Taken of Property. 


Il Montgomery St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





CHARLES ASHTON FRANK H. GARDINER 


ASHTON & GARDINER 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE AGENTS 


SPECIAL CARE OF HANDLING 
ESTATES. ESTABLISHED 1556 


4il MONTGOMERY ST, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Ilustrated 


HOME-SEEKERS’ GUIDE 
To 


CALIFORNIA 


Mailed free for 4c. postage 





Apply to the 
CALIFORNIA COLONIZATION 
BUREAU 


Chronicle Building San Francisco 





JAMES ARMSTRONG 
GEO. A. RAYMOND 


RAYMOND, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


PHONE FRONT 29 


MILLS BUILDING 


ROOM 2, 7TH FLOOR SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


McEWEN BROS. 
POINT RICHMOND LOTS 
and 


San Francisco Real Estate 


118 MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








GUY T. WAYMAN 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE PROPERTIES 


129 MONTGOMERY ST. 


OPP. OCCIDENTAL HOTEL SAN FRANCISCO 





J. H. SPECK, PRESIDENT 


SPECK & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
REAL ESTATE, FINANCIAL AND 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
Houses Rented. _Loans. Rents Collected. Full 
Charge Taken of Property for Absentee Owners. 
667 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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ALO ALTO, the town of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, has 

every charm which a cultured community and beautiful surroundings 

can offer the homeseeker. With its own water and electric plants, a 

good sewer system, miles of sidewalks and streets under construction 
and modern improvements exclusively—its population is speedily passing the 
3,000 mark, and its property is enhancing in value with unexampled rapid- 
ity. Yet property in and near Palo Alto may be obtained at a figure which, 
considering the desirability of location, is remarkably low. 


For particulars address 
J. J. MORRIS, Real Estate Broker 


PALO ALTO 
Santa Glara County, California 
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Dana, photo 
UNITED STATES LIFE SAVING CREW DRAWING IN LINE TO WHICH CABLE WAS BENT 


THE 
COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE 


BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, GUAM AND MANILA 


OPENED FOR REGULAR COMMER- 
CIAL BUSINESS JULY 15, 1903 


THIS CABLE IS OPERATED IN CONNECTION WITH THE LAND LINES OF THE 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY AND THE ATLANTIC CABLES 
OF THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 











Weidner, photo 
A GREAT THRONG GATHERED UPON THE BEACH TO WITNESS THE CEREMONIES 
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Write for catal« eo and 
address of nearest dealer 
PACIFIC HARDWARE, 
AND STEEAs CO :--: » : 
Distributors to the trade -<gf % < 
San Francisco/ 
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A mechanical 
masterpiece 
reducing 
both the 
worry of 
toil and 
the worry 
ofr price 


























BULLOCK & JONES CO. 


Tailors, Furnishers 
Shirt Makers 


106-108 Sutter St. San Francisco 


KIRK, GEARY & CO. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


114 GEARY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Harron, Rickard & McCone 


MACHINERY MERCHANTS 


21-23 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WHITTIER-COBURN CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, BRUSHES, ETC. 
LUBRICATING OILS AND COMPOUNDS 


Plate and Window Glass 
Plain and Beveled Mirrors 


16-22 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Boesch Lamp Company 


585 Mission Street 
WE REPAIR 


And Make to Order Carriage Lamps, House Lamps, Street 
Lamps, in fact Lamps of every description. Jardinieres con- 
verted into Artistic Lamps. Re-finishing and Plating properly 
executed. SKILL and EXPERIENCE with our Facilities 
enable us to do first-class work reasonable. 





Alexander- Yost Co. 


Hardware, Machinery, 
Tools and Shop Supplies 


4O1 Market St., Cor. Fremont 





California Art "Glass Works 


Embossing, Staining, Beveling, Etc. 
Church Memorial (Windows a Specialty 


Office 120 Second St. 


Gold Medal California Midwinter International Exposition 1894 
Grand Silver Medal World’s Exposition, Paris, 1900 
Highest Awards Wherever Exhibited 


San Francisco, Cal. 


B. GRASE COMPANY 
421 and 423 Pacific Street, S. F. 


Builders of strictly First-Class Carriages, 
Buggies and Wagons of all kinds. 











All kinds of R. R. Caps made to order 





STANDARD OPTICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING 


OPTICIANS 


Direct Importers of Optical Goods 
Scientific and Mathematical Instruments 


217 Kearny St. San Francisco 
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AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN SALT LAKE CITY MADE 


$14.50 in One Afternoon 








CAMERA CRAFT 


“CAMERA CRAFT IS THE BEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MONTHLY 
PUBLISHED,” SAID HE IN 
SENDING IN HIS REMITTANCE 
FOR THE AFTERNOON’S WORK 








WHY CANT YOU? 
WELL HELP YOU 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
AND DETAILS OF OUR 
BIG CASH PRIZES 


CAMERA CRAFT 


114 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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EDITED BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


SEPTEMBER, 1903 


Where Water Works Wonders 


By Witit1am MacLeop RAINE 


Vol. XI 


Illustrated from photographs taken for the United States Geological Survey 


The Eleventh National Irrigation Congress, which is to meet at Ogden, 
Utah, September 15th to 18th, inclusive, promises to be one of the most impor- 
tant assemblies ever held in the West. The accompanying article by William 
MacLeod Raine, the novelist and writer, will be found, in consequence, of special 
and timely value. The people of Ogden are making elaborate plans for enter- 
taining delegates, and Mayor William Glasmann, who is also chairman of the 
press committee, says the outlook is excellent for a large and successful Con- 
gress. Over ten million dollars are now in the national treasury to be used for 
the building of irrigation reservoirs in sixteen western states, and disposition of 
this fund, as well as action to stimulale public sentiment to uphold the present 


law, are among the chief objects of the Congress: 


AVING disposed temporarily or 
permanently of problems in con- 
nection with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 

Rico, the Philippine islands and China, 
the irrepressibly humorous westerner came 
forward recently to propose that we do now 
annex the United States, or, to be more 
explicit, that portion of it lying west 
of the Missouri which has hitherto been 
‘filled with absentees.? Not long since 
the businessmen and manufacturers of 
the east invested in an expensive and 
successful campaign of education 
throughout the west. Since he is a 
believer in reciprocity the westerner felt 
that he could not do less than insist 
upon an exchange of commodities. It 


need hardly be said that the subject of 
his remarks was the reclamation of the 
arid regions of the west. 

The duty of the national government 
to assist in reclaiming irrigable lands 
was hardly to be doubted. Theoretically 
each of the political parties had long 
recognized this by an irrigation plank 
in its platform, but each of them had 
been willing to shelve the matter for so 
long as it would remain shelved. The 
seven million inhabitants of the semi- 
arid states were not strong enough in 
congressional representation to pass any 
adequate measure for the inception of 
this undertaking without enlisting the 
aid of eastern representatives. In this 
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WHERE 


they had to combat misunderstanding, 
misrepresentation, and sectional fears 
as to the development of a new field of 
production to compete with the old, but 
as soon as it was made clear to the 
manufacturer and the merchant of the 
east that the progress of irrigation 
development will be followed by the 
building of a large home market for 
the consumption of American goods, the 
campaign took on a new phase. Local 
pressure upon eastern congressmen 
began to be felt. President Roosevelt’s 
strong personal influence backed it. 
The western delegations stood as a unit 
for reclamation. Officers of the National 
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ondary aspects. The waters to be con- 
served have their rise very largely in 
the parks of the national government; 
the lands to be reclaimed are nine tenths 
of them government lands. Congress 
has spent immense sums of money in 
river and harbor appropriations; it has 
built levees along the Mississippi and 
other rivers, and there is clearly no con- 
stitutional objection to internal improve- 
ments in the direction of land recla- 
mation, and congress, by the passage of 
this bill, has recognized that fact. 

The immense irrigation works of 
Great Britain along the Ganges and 
the Nile furnish an interesting and 





WHAT IRRIGATION IS DOING IN SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Irrigation Association worked unceas- 
ingly. Then the amended irrigation 
bill passed both houses of congress, and 
one hazards little in predicting that 
the fame of that congress will rest 


ultimately on the passage of this 
bill. By its provisions the moneys 
received from the sale of public 
lands in the arid and_ semi-arid 


states are henceforth to be used for the 
purpose of reclamation. The fund 
created by the act is a revolving fund, 
and the settlers in the sections reclaimed 
will repay to the government the cost 
of the work in ten equal annual install- 
ments, but without interest or profit to 
the government. 

The question is more than a sectional 
one both in its primary and in its sec- 


instructive precedent. Egypt was in a 
state of bankruptcy, and the proper con- 
trol of water in the Nile valley has made 
the country financially sound and sol- 
vent. Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on the fact that the future develop- 
ment of sixteen states and territories, 
of one third the total mileage of the 
United States, depends largely upon 
the early and wise solution of the ques- 
tions relating to forest and water con- 
servation. Much of this arid region has 
a rich soil, but is of no practical utility 
except for purposes of grazing on 
account of the lack of water. 

Private reclamation has already 
reached its limit. The census returns 
show that in ten years the number of 
irrigators has doubled. Lands lying 
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along the river bottoms and those easily 
reclaimed without great expense have 
already been settled. Corporations have 
in some cases built great works, but 
usually have not succeeded in making 
them pay. The benefits from their 
enterprise and capital have accrued to 
the community in general rather than 
to the investing corporation. It natur- 
ally follows that capital seeks invest- 
ments with a more immediate remuner- 
ation. Nor are the individual states in 
a position to undertake a work of so 
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new market for its manufactured pro- 
ducts and in the absorption of its 
unproductive population into a field 
which will add largely to the wealth of 
the nation. The business of the common- 
wealth is to strengthen itself, and this 
can be done surely by internal expansion. 

The problem of reclaiming the arid lands 
is the problem of conserving, diverting, 
and utilizing the water of the streams 
which goes to waste. In other words 
the value of lands in the arid districts 
is dependent entirely upon their irri- 


\ 


A CEMENT-LINED CANAL NEAR LOS ANGELES 


great magnitude. For the most part 
they are poor and already sufficiently 
burdened with taxes. Moreover, it 
would be manifestly unfair to expect 
them to irrigate on a large scale when 
the right to three fourths of the land 
irrigated is vested in the national gov- 
ernment. By so doing the states would 
in effect mortgage themselves to pay for 
land improvements which would belong 
to eastern immigrants taking up the 
land. Ultimately the benefits to be 
derived from irrigation would come to 
the nation no less than to the imme- 
diate state, both in the building of a 


gability, upon their proximity and acces- 
sibility to natural streams and canals. 
For this reason the discussion of inter- 
nal expansion is very little a question 
of land, but almost entirely one of 
water. The vested interests in water 
rights are worth more than $90,000,000 
in the state of Colorado alone. It will 
be a matter of only a very few years 
until the public or private ownership 
of the rivers of the semi-arid states will 
be a leading political question before 
the people for settlement. Every month 
of postponement complicates the final 
settlement, for riparian rights are accru- 
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ing which will have to be reckoned with, 
and forests are being destroyed by fire 
which are absolutely necessary for main- 
taining the supply of water. The 
question is one which unfortunately will 
not wait without serious loss. Forest 
destruction is irretrievable and a serious 
menace to the water supply. As water 
regulates productiveness in the reclaimed 
districts it will be seen that the preser- 
vation of the forests is essential to the 
agricultural development of the desert. 

In many sections, where irrigation 
already obtains in a measure, crops are 
frequently lost on account of the irreg- 
ularity of the water supply. Canals and 
laterals are full when the irrigator does 
not need water, but when his land is 
parched under July and August suns 
the main stream is low and the supply 
insufficient. The building of great 
storage reservoirs at the headwaters of 
the streams would regulate the supply 
according to the demand and would have 
the further good effect of obviating the 
frequent disastrous floods which now 
occur. It is practically true that the 
building of these immense reservoirs 
and the canals for diverting to distant 
land the water of rivers which at pres- 
ent runs to waste can be accomplished 
only by the general government. Pri- 
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vate capital absolutely declines the task, 
recognizing it as utilitarian but not re- 
munerative in dividends to the investor. 

Conservative experts estimate that 
75,000,000 acres of land may be re- 
claimed by the utilization of the water 
which at present runs to waste, and by 
the more scientific and economical use 
of water which is beginning to prevail. 
In the infancy of irrigation water was 
plentiful and any economy in its use 
unknown, but with its growing scarcity 
greater care is used in its distribution. 
Wherever it is possible one ditch is made 
to take the place of two in order to 
avoid the loss of water in transit from 
seepage and evaporation, which amounts 
to about 30 per cent. in canals, on an 
average. Farming under irrigation is 
intensive rather than extensive. The 
land has to be watered, and of some pro- 
ducts several crops may be raised dur- 
ing the year. Seeding follows harvest- 
ing without delay, and the farmer is 
kept busy all the time. It naturally 
follows that only small farms can be 
cultivated by the irrigator. A popula- 
tion of from ten to forty million inhab- 
itants might find homes on the land 
which is at present aridand unproductive. 

Some fear has been expressed that 
the opening of this new agricultural 
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field might react unfavorably upon the 
east in the raising of competitive cere- 
als. This fear is altogether ground- 
less. Irrigation will develop slowly, and 
at the best it will be more than a gen- 
eration before the total acreage possible 
is reclaimed. Along with the develop- 
ment of agriculture by means of water, 
mining and other industries will grow 
to absorb whatever surplus of production 
there may be. The reclaiming of the 
desert is a part of the symmetrical 
development of the country, and the 
building of this new market would bene- 
fit every part of the country. Further- 
more, agriculture under irrigation is in 
its nature so intensive that the cultiva- 
tion of cereals could never compete with 
the vast fields of non-irrigable states. 
The expense of production would limit 
them to a home market. Outside of 
cereals the farming is so diversified that 
no immediate excess of local demand 
need be feared. In many of the semi-arid 
states the production of foodstuffs is not 
nearly equal to the home consumption. 
The report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion gives some interesting and _ perti- 
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nent information regarding the cost of 
irrigation. This is shown to have been 
not more than from $2 to $5 per acre 
in the original pioneer ditches, but the 
cost has increased with the necessity for 
storage and for long canals to about $12 
an acre. The average annual cost of 
conveying the water has been about 
$1.25 per acre, including all costs of 
repairs and maintenance. The report 
advocates national control of all sources 
of water supply upon which two or more 
states may depend for irrigation. This 
would seem to be the only just and 
equitable solution of this difficulty. The 
livelihood and material welfare of the 
whole agricultural community of the 
irrigated districts depend so absolutely 
upon the water supply and distribution 
that it would be a grave mistake to 
allow the sources of supply and the reser- 
voirs at the headwaters to fall into the 
hands of any private individuals. Vested 
riparian rights must be respected, but 
the sources of water for purposes of 
irrigation are so vital to the people at 
large that they must always remain in 
the hands of the people themselves. 
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They’re Doin’ Him Injustice 


By A.tFreD J. WATERHOUSE 


“W’at I want to make apparent,” said my uncle unto me, 

“Ts thet lazin’ isn’t praisin’ no more than straw is tea; 

Thet shif’lessness an’ righteousness is of a different brand, 
An’, whoever may say otherwise, they don’t go hand in hand. 
They’s fellers ’at *1l tip their pails till all the milk is spilled, 
Then lift their eyes up reverent, an’ say: “The Lord hes willed,’ 
But I reckon they’re mistaken in lookin’ fer reward 

W’en they stack up all their uselessness an’ lay it to the Lord. 


“Take the case of Hiram Biggins,” said my uncle unto me, 

“The trustin’est of fellers thet I s’pose you ever see. 

W’en the tater-bugs was hustlin’ an’ meanderin’ about, 

Aw’ his neighbors all was rustlin’ fer to set them bugs to rout, 
Then Hiram’d set upon his cheer, his eyes with patience filled, 
An’ w’en the critters et his crop, he’d say: “The Lord hes willed,’ 
But I noticed ’at his neighbors in their taters got reward, 

W’ile Hiram nussed his uselessness an’ laid it to the Lord. 


“T'was jus’ the same in everythin’; he wus middlin’ long on trust, 
An’ kep’ it fer his stock in trade, w’ile others got the ‘dust.’ 

He’d set an’ look contented es a June-bug on a vine, 

Aw’ say: ‘I hain’t got riches, but His righteousness is mine; 

An’ w’en the shingles lef? his roof, an’ Winter raged an’ chilled, 
He’d set an’ freeze an’ freeze an’ freeze, an’ say: “The Lord hes willed.’ 
*T was shif’lessness thet ailed him, an’ it cut him like a cord, 
But he tried to keep on smilin,’ fer he laid it to the Lord. 


“An’ his case is like some others,” said my uncle unto me; 

“They tune their souls to laziness an’ pitch it up in G; 

They’re master hands at dawdlin’ w’en they orto be at work, 

An’ the watchword of their speerits is the simple motter, “Shirk” ; 
An’ so they see life’s chances, like useless water, spilled, 

W’ile they try to look contented, an’ say: “The Lord hes willed.’ 
Their trustin’ leads to bustin’ fer the lazy, useless horde, 

But they’re doin’ Him injustice w’en they lay it to the Lord. 








A Political Corpse 


By Sam Davis 


Illustrated from drawings by Stanley Clisby Arthur 





NE frequently hears of the “po- 

litical corpse” in a campaign, but 

I never knew of but one real po- 
litical corpse in my life, and that was 
the one which “Cleve,” the political ma- 
nipulator from White Pine county, Ne- 
vada, rang in on the Republican conven- 
tion at Winnemucca. 

He actually resurrected the body of 
old Dr. Mathewson, who had been un- 
der the sod for more than twenty 
years, and swapped it off for thirty 
votes. Being a member of that 
historic body myself I write 
of the circumstance advis- 
edly and from personal 
knowledge of the facts. 

Judge McAnerney €; 
was then on the A 
Supreme bench of £8 . } 
Nevada and \ 


had been there gag 
so long that ey 
a \ ‘ 
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he regarded 
himself as 
permanent fix- 
ture at five thou- 
sand dollars a 
year. His head was 
massive, with a 
brow that was de- 
cidedly Shakes- 
perian and this 
cranial conforma- 
tion, coupled 
with a_ studied 
reticence of 
speech and a 
look of pro- 
found wisdom, 
gave him for 
several years the 
nomination for the office and the tri- 
umphant election. 

The legal profession all knew that he 
didn’t really know the difference be- 
tween a writ of replevin and a habeas 
corpus, but the public didn’t. 

The only interest the Judge ever had 
in politics was when the ticket had his 


Nest he let his friend 
* * into the plot 















name on, but in the intermediate cam- 
paigns he never had been known to sub- 
scribe a dollar for the party and with 
“the push” he became persona non grata. 
When the Winnemucca convention met 
he was, of course, a candidate and there 
was no one to oppose him, for his name 
and prestige carried great weight. 
But Cleve of White Pine, had it in 
for him and was plotting his over- 
throw all the way from Ely to Win- 
nemucca, which is many hundred 
miles by slow stage, and if there 
is any one place where a poli- 
tician has time to hatch up 
jobs it is on a slow stage 
over a Nevada road, and 
he the solitary pas- 
senger. 
When Cleve reached 
the convention he 
had the whole 
plan ready to 
spring, and the 
general architec- 
tural construc- 
tion of it was en- 
titled to take 
rank with any 
political job ever 
contrived by 
man. Even to this 
day the politicians 
of the sage brush— 
including the vic- 
tims of it—point 
to it with pride 
and recall it as a 
genuine work of art, 
qualified to rank with 
“the old masters.” 
The situation was quite simple. 
There were six delegates entitled to rep- 
resent the state in the National Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago and only five 
counties had candidates for those hon- 
orable but non-salaried positions. 
This enabled Story county to have two 
candidates; Lon Hamilton, a brother-in- 
law of United States Senator Jones, and 
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Billy Sharon, as he was affectionately 
called, a nephew of the late Senator 
Sharon, who had passed to the majority 
(silent). 

These men were bosom friends, al- 
though they represented factions who 
had waged political warfare on the Com- 
stock for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Cleve studied it out that all he had to 
do was to get these two factions fighting 
and he could lay Judge McAnerney out 
as cold as a wedge with a third man. 
His first move was to throw a man into 
the fight as a candidate for the Judge- 
ship and assure him that all would be 
well when the time came. 

Next he let his friend, Sam Dowling, 
into the plot and told him to circulate 
the report that Dr. Mathewson 
of White Pine, wished to at- 
tend the Chicago conven- 
tion as a delegate. He 
confided to his accom- 
plice that the doc- 
tor had been dead for 
over twenty years, 
but no one else about § 
the convention knew 
anything of it. 

Of course, it was 
easy to see that if a 
county from the “great 
east” wanted to send 
a man to Chicago, the 
claim could not be de- 
nied and the natural 
consequence would 
follow that either 
Sharon or Hamilton 
would have to retire 
gracefully. 

The intelligence, first 
circulated by Dowling, that Cleve was 
working for “Dr. Mathewson of White 
Pine,” spread through the town in about 
ten minutes and when it reached the 
Story county delegation it set Hamilton 
and Sharon thinking. Sharon, sizing 
up the situation, hunted up Dowling at 
once. 

“Say, Sam, who is this man Mathew- 
son of White Pine, who wants to go to 
Chicago ?” 

“Don’t know much about him, Billy. 
I hear he’s the chairman of the county 
central committee out there and has al- 
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ways spent his own money for the party. 
I guess he’s some kin to Cleve.” 

“Well, you see, Sam, his being in this 
fight for a delegate to Chicago is raising 
the deuce in Story, and it will result in 
my having to down my friend Hamilton 
for the place. Of course, it will be a 
disagreeable task, but when the Jones 
faction bucks up against the Sharon fac- 
tion there can be but one result. The 
Jones’s get it in the neck as you know. 

“Now the only way to ease up the sit- 
uation is to have Cleve pull his man out. 
Better see him and suggest it, not com- 
ing from me, of course, you understand 
that I don’t want him to feel bad.” 
When this message was 

communicated to Cleve 
he gave a long whis- 
tle and lit a fresh 
cigar. 
“Got 


“Got ’em 
nibbling,” 
was all he 
said 












7em_ nib- 
bling,” was all he 
said, and sent 

Dowling down 

along the line 
again. Dowling 
soon met Hamilton 
coming down the 
street, as if he was look- 
ing for some one, and 
meeting Dow ling he 
unfolded himself. 
“T say, Sam, this thing 
of sticking a man into 
this convention to go 
to Chicago, to a na- 
tional convention 
from the backwoods 
of White Pine county 
strikes me as ridicu- 
‘tae What the mischief 
does the fellow want?” 

“Well, Lon, he’s a great friend of 
Cleve’s you see. He’s been an old-time 
workhorse of the party and never asked 
for anything before. Cleve says the 
whole county wants Doc Mathewson and 
won’t take no for an answer.” 

“Of course, I know Doc has always 
done the right thing by the ticket, but if 
he stays in, Story can’t have but one del- 
egate and that will have to be me. I will 
have to down Sharon and Billy is a very 
particular friend of mine. Of course, 
you know as well as I do that if it comes 
to a fight that the Jones people never al- 
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“ Dog gone near twenty-five vears dead,’ was Sharon’s ejaculation 
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lowed the Sharon crowd to dictate to 
them on the Comstock. I wish you would 
see Cleve and have him pull that man 
out and save me the pain of putting the 
kibosh on Billy, for I hate the idea of 
being compelled to resort to a jam on 
him.” 

Inside half an hour the two rivals 
from Story were fighting at long range, 
and later on they had their tomahawks 
swinging in the air, all their knives were 
out and the delegation was split wide 
open. The noise of the conflict aroused 
the convention and it was reported that 
the fight might imperil the success of 
the whole state ticket in the fall elec- 
tions, and Nevada out of the Republican 
column might give the Presidency to the 
Democrats. 

The Story delegates appealed to Cleve 
and presently the convention was on 
their knees to him. Cleve was obdurate. 
He said the eyes of White Pine were on 
him and he could not betray a trust 


placed in his hands by the Republicans 
of his county. It was impossible to get 
word to Dr. Mathewson and ask his 
withdrawal, as there was no telegraph 
line nearer than thirty miles from 
Mathewson’s place, so Cleve said, and no 
one disputed him. 

Finally, Story county offered him 
thirty votes for anything he wanted, and 
Cleve reluctantly consented “in the in- 
terest of party harmony,” he said, adding 
with a sigh that the White Pine people 
“would hurl dead cats” at him on his re- 
turn and he would have to spend a week 
or two in San Francisco until it blew 
over. 

The trade was made. The thirty votes 
of Story were transferred from McAner- 
ney to Cleve’s man in short order, and 
the Shakespearian browed candidate was 
turned down and forever, for immediate- 
ly after the convention he migrated to 
Colorado. 

Cleve, solemn 


however, exacted a 
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promise from both Hamilton and Sharon 
that Dr. Mathewson was to be their first 
choice for the next national convention, 
and they pledged it over a big bottle of 
wine. 

* * * * * * * 


Two years later Hamilton and Sharon 
had occasion to visit White Pine on a 
mining trip, and as they passed through 
Ely they met Cleve, and Sharon suggest- 
ed that as they were so near Dr. Mathew- 
son it might be the correct thing to call 
on him. 

Cleve said he would take them over to 
the place where Mathewson was _ stop- 
ping, and the two men headed by their 
guide walked out to the grave yard 
where the bones of Ely’s pioneers lay in 
restful repose. 

The Story county politicians were a 
little puzzled, but said nothing until 
presently Cleve paused before a moss- 
covered stone and with a low bow, said 
in his blandest tones: 

“Gentlemen, allow me to present my 
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old friend and candidate to the National 
Chicago Convention, Dr. Mathewson.” 

Leaning over they deciphered with 
some difficulty, as they poked aside the 
tangled growth of weeds and vines, the 
following : 





Sacred to the memory of 
Dr. CHARLES W. MATHEWSON 
Died Sept. 16, 1865 
Requiescat in pace 











“Dog gone near twenty-five years dead, 
and Cleve swapped him off for thirty 
votes,” was Sharon’s ejaculation. 

Hamilton announced that he had no 
comments to make, as his limited knowl- 
edge of the English language barred him 
from expressing himself. 

Cleve, as he took the two up town and 
treated, remarked that he had known Dr. 
Mathewson since he was a boy and that 
was the only time he ever knew him to 
carry the slightest weight in politics. 


September 


By JEANNETTE CAMPBELL 


September is the place where meet 

The autumn’s hush, the summer’s heat; 
Where hill and vale and forest lie 

And bask beneath a turquoise sky, 

Or dream soft dreams through glowing mist 
And veils of limpid amethyst— 

The while the year her vernal gown 
Illuminates in gold and brown, 

And crowns her locks of amber hue 

With nimbus of the aster’s blue. 















OES poultry raising in California 
pay? Often I am asked that 
question, and without hesitation 

I can say—yes. 

Some one with a head for statistics 
has figured that the egg product in the 
United States amounts to more when 
measured by dollars and cents than the 
combined gold and silver production; 
and that eggs and poultry together are 
nearly double the value of the gold and 
silver output. My experience with the 
two as sources of income make me believe 
that his figures are correct, especially 
if the chicken ranch is in California. 

About six years ago, I built a cottage 
for myself on an acre of ground just out- 
side the limits of Los Angeles, near 
enough to have the advantage of electric 
car service, far enough away to enjoy the 
freedom and rest that come with blue 
sky, waving grain and misty velvet 
hills. 

A country place is not a country place 
without chickens. Besides, I always had 
been fond of feathered beauties. I looked 
about for blue-blooded fowls. White 
Prince, a beautiful white Plymouth 
Rock, had just won the prize in the Los 
Angeles county poultry show, so I 
bought him and a half dozen hens for his 
harem. I also bought a dozen or more 
young chickens. All were thoroughbred 
white Plymouth Rocks, for I believe in 
heredity. Observation and experience 
have both taught me that at least where 
chickens are concerned blood will tell. 
Thoroughbred chickens eat no more than 
common poultry; they grow to be larger, 
are healthier and handsomer, and they 
can be counted upon for a greater annual 
yield of market products. 

Two poultry houses accommodated 
my flock. The next year the number had 
doubled; I needed four houses. By the 
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third year it had doubled again, so that 
eight houses were needed for the chick- 
ens’ accommodation. In the three years 
I had learned two things: first, that 
mine investments were most uncertain 
and, in my case, most unprofitable; sec- 
ondly, that there was money, and lots of 
it, in California poultry. 

My chickens were beauties, for I had 
kept the strain absolutely pure. They 
were great fluffy white birds, with strong 
yellow legs and beaks and bright red 
combs. No wonder people who saw them 
wished to buy, if not the high-priced 
birds, then eggs for a sitting. I was 
fairly, and quite unintentionally, 
launched in the poultry business. I 
bought incubators and built brooders. 
The brooder is a small chicken house, 
lighted by two tiny glass windows, for 
little chicks are not fond of dark places. 
It is heated by a lamp which is placed 
underneath. Over the pipe that conveys 
the heat is a circular board, from which 
hang short felt curtains. Under these 
the coldest little chicks may snuggle, 
while their warmer blooded brothers 
stay without or go into the outer cham- 
ber. 

When the chicks first hatch they must 
have a temperature of ninety degrees. 
Each day this is lessened one degree until 
seventy is reached. Each brooder, as well 
as incubator, is provided with a ther- 
mometer, to insure against such an acci- 
dent as once occurred when I left a new 
boy in charge. He allowed the incu- 
bator to become so heated that the eggs 
were quite baked. And speaking of acci- 
dents reminds me of one of my earliest 
experiences as an exhibitor. I was quite 
sure that there were no such white Ply- 
mouth Rocks in the county, and so de- 
cided to enter a pen in the Los Angeles 
county show. Chickens to be exhibited 
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are always scrubbed well with soap and 
water, then rinsed to make them as snowy 
as possible. I had read that a little 
bluing added to the rinse water would 
make the feathers appear white. I used 
the bluing. Alas for inexperience! My 
pet fowls were pale blue, and blue they 
stayed until it wore away. But that was 
long ago. I have exhibited in each show 
since then and taken all kinds of 
prizes. 

Incubators are kept going every month 
in the year except July, August and Sep- 
tember, which are my rest months. About 
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honor of a place in the breeding pen, but 
are fattened for killing. 

When the young chickens mature they 
are separated into two classes. Those 
that conform to standard qualifications 
—have the right number of serrations in 
the comb, straight toes and combs, and 
unbroken feathers—are placed in the 
breeding pens. Eight hens and one cock 
are the number for a pen, which is about 
twenty-five by fifty feet. There is a small 
open shed at one end of this inclosure, 
in which straw is scattered. Into this 
straw grain is thrown twice a day, so the 





LAYING FOR BUSINESS 


every ten days a brood of smoky-colored 
puff balls is hatched out, 120 in one in- 
cubator, 220 in the other. These have 
to be fed five times a day. As soon as 
they feather out they are allowed to run 
at large, and are fed twice a day and 
locked at night in the colony houses, of 
which I now have six. My number of 
chickens seldom runs below four or five 
hundred. 

All chickens that take cold or show 
other signs of illness are at once separ- 
ated from the others; even when com- 
pletely cured they are not allowed the 


chickens must scratch for their meals. 
Each pen has a water spigot and at least 
one tree in it, under which the fowls 
take a dust bath. For the mid-day meal 
green food is provided. At night they 
are securely locked away in a chicken 
house, to guard against prowling men 
and beasts. 

Each proud inmate of the pen wears a 
tiny metal bracelet with a number on it, 
on one leg. The nest is so arranged that 
when the hen goes in to lay, a trap door 
closes, imprisoning her in a small coop. 
When she is released her number and the 














—six years ago, I built a cottage 




















In this way the crop is filled three times a day 
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MY CHICKENS 


date are penciled on the egg. Breeding 
pens of four females and one male, not 
related, bring from $15 to $25; and sit- 
tings of thirteen eggs, $3 to $5. 

The unfortunates that are not up to 
standard are kept for market purposes. 
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of this feeding the crammer is used. The 
crammer is a cylinder in which the food 
is placed. By a treadle attachment, the 
food is forced through a tube into the 
chicken’s mouth. In this way the crop 
is filled three times a day. Less than a 





WHITE PRINCE 


The cockerels that are to be fattened for 
the table are caponized, as a result of 
which the flesh becomes more tender and 
juicy. All chickens for table use are 
“stall-fed” for from two to three weeks. 
They are placed in pens just large 


fe 
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week of cramming, and the fowls, rolling 
in fat, are dressed for the butcher, who 
is eager to pay twenty-five cents a pound 
for all he can get. 

The laying hens produce an average of 
two hundred eggs a year; as eggs are al- 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS FLOURISH AS THOUGH 
NATIVES OF CALIFORNIA 


enough for two, and are kept in a shaded 
place. Three times a day they are fed 
a mixture of milk, table oatmeal and 
grain. They are given all they can eat in 
twenty minutes, then food is taken away 
and water left for them. After ten days 


ways more or less of a luxury in Cali- 
fornia, the income from this product is 
not small. 

Notwithstanding the incubator, hens 
are allowed to sit when they persist in 
wishing to do so, which fortunately is 
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The brooder is a small chicken house 


not very often. It keeps them in bet- side, and usually give them turkey or 
ter condition. The sitting hens I put in duck eggs to hatch. 
good old-fashioned barrels that lie on one As a side issue I raise a few pure white 


A PLYMOUTH ROCK PRIZE WINNER 
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—they have to be fed twice a day 


Holland turkeys for my own use, and a 
few years ago was fortunate enough to 
get a pair of Indian Runner ducks from 
a celebrated Australian flock, which are 
fast claiming a place beside the chickens 
as money-makers. These ducks flourish 
as wonderfully as though natives of Cali- 
fornia. The dryness and the conditions 
in general seem especially suited to their 
needs, probably because they come orig- 


inally from India. As layers they have 
averaged 233 eggs a year. The eggs taste 
like those of the hen, and the meat is de- 
licious in flavor, quite like that of the 
canvas-back. They are easy to raise, re- 
quire no water and bear confinement well. 

Besides being profitable, poultry-rais- 
ing has the additional advantage of being 
outdoor employment, and that in Cali- 
fornia means health, which is everything. 


Land’s End 


By GEORGE OSBOURNE 


Land’s end—and then, the sea 
To its most Oriental reach; 
Some ships,—a gull flown westerly, 
The ebb tide falling from the beach; 
Along the sunset rays, 
Across the tide-rip to the West, 
The gull sails out, the golden haze, 
The ships sail in to find their rest. 
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And the fodder’s in the shock 


Bannister’s “Scoop 


By Witt Irwin anp Cuartes K. FIELD 


Illustrated by J. W. Rennell 


HEN one of the coveted jobs in 
the library went finally to Ban- 
nister, the few who knew his 

story judged that university authorities 
are not always ungrateful. Bannister 
himself had told nothing, and he was too 
glad over being again freed from the 
drudgery of waiting on table to wonder 
whether they knew of what he had 
done. 

But this is the story: 

The big dining room of Stanford inn 
was abustle with the racket of din- 
ner time. There had been a_ pre- 
liminary football game with an 
athletic club on the campus that 
afternoon, ending in a college vic- 
tory that gave great promise for the 
season, wherefore the room was jubilant 
and noisy. The senior table at the far 
end was setting the pace, carried by ex- 
ultation beyond its wonted dignity; they 
cheered the coach and the varsity men 
as they entered, even bandying unison 
jokes with the sophomores. The noise 
in the room rose to concert pitch when 
the captain came in, a wild, composite 
roar made up of stamping and clapping 
and of shuffling feet and ending with 
three times three cheers for him and the 
team. The student waiters stopped mid- 
course and laid down their trays to join 
in; the pantry men, sordid professionals 
from the city, stuck their heads from be- 
hind the kitchen screen and_ smiled 
broadly at the racket. 

Of all the men in the dining room that 
evening student waiter No. 4 was the 
only one who did not stop to join in or 
to listen. He had just taken an order 
when the uproar greeted the captain; he 
avoided a half dozen waving hands and 
arms with something like irritation on 
his firm, stolid features and sidled in 
past the screen without a look backward. 
Presently he emerged with arms and tray 
loaded and began to deposit orders, 
quietly, silently, without hurry or en- 
thusiasm. This done, he stepped back 
to the kitchen door to wait for a new- 
comer at his tables. 

2 


As he stood there, with uninterested 
eyes on the area of his work, student 
waiter No. 5 joined him. 

“Well, Bannister, you’re through with 
this ham-and deal!” 

“Yes,” answered Bannister. He 
showed no especial enthusiasm; he only 
stated the fact, impartially. 

“Mighty glad to be out of it, I sup- 
pose ?” said the other. 

“Tt ought to take less time,” answered 
Bannister, with precision. 

“T think you’re blamed lucky,” said 
No. 5—he was a sophomore and talka- 
tive—“I’m sick of hash slinging and I’d 
just as soon sling ink for the Enquirer 
at forty per for a while. How did you 
make the riffle, anyway ?” 

Bannister showed the first sign of in- 
terest as he said, with the shade of a 
smile: 

“Grafted it.” 

Another guest came in, and Bannister 
rushed for the order. Student waiter 
No. 5 took up the conversation with No. 
7, conveniently idle. 

“Say, do you suppose that he can hold 
down that job?” 

No. 7% laughed a jealous little laugh, 
answering: 

“T’ll bet he don’t hold it a month. He’s 
a warm spectacle for a newspaper corre- 
spondent. Why, he don’t know he’s liv- 
ing. I’ll bet he hasn’t been out to foot- 
ball practice twice since he’s been here. 
He never goes to the big game. He 
might as well be a Jap, for all he mixes. 
The Enquirer fired Alger because he was 
too slow. What do you suppose they'll 
do with a back number like Bannister? 
Gee! the luck of some people! I wish I 
had his chance!” 

With these pleasant hopes for his fu- 
ture from the student waiter corps of 
the Stanford inn, Bannister gave up the 
position that had given him a bare sub- 
sistence since he entered college, to be 
Stanford correspondent for the San 
Francisco Enquirer, known by common 
consent as the yellowest newspaper on 
the Pacific coast and one of the most 
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—were gathered on the steps * * singing 


liberal anywhere to its correspondents. 

Promptly at seven o’clock, for it was 
not his night on the late watch, he slipped 
off his apron and his alpaca coat, hung 
them on the proper nail, just as he had 
done every evening for a year and a 
half, vacations deducted, and turned in 
his check stubs for the last time. The 
head waiter congratulated him in an 
awkward fashion reflected from Bannis- 
ter’s own awkwardness; the girl at the 
counter wished him joy, and then he 
stepped outside to his freedom. 

The men of the inn were gathered on 
the steps and on the benches under the 
great oak opposite, singing. A ‘normal 
undergraduate would have celebrated his 
liberation by hunting a seat between two 
friendly knees and by joining in. Ban- 
nister, making his escape by a side door, 
ignored the group on the steps. He 
turned his head once to see where the 
noise came from and went on, pondering 
over the sources of information which 
his predecessor, as in duty bound, had 
given him and which he had learned by 
heart : 





“The registrar’s office, football sum- 
mary twice a week, the president’s offices, 
all the departments, all the campus 
games, and anything red-hot, sensational, 
you know.” 

As he crossed the fields of barley stub- 
ble lying between the inn and his room, 
Bannister thought these over and won- 
dered what Alger meant by “red-hot.” 
The rest he could manage, all but the 
football, and one of the players who had 
been a waiter could help him with this. 
Now that he was face to face with this 
list of sources, it was suggestive of work. 
He wondered if, after all, this was going 
to give him more time than waiting on 
table. He was a little afraid it might 
not. 

Any one in college would have said 
that Bannister was an unregenerate dig. 
And yet, in the last few weeks, he had 
grown vaguely conscious that he was 
missing something. He went from the 
work at his room to his work at the inn, 
and he saw this Other Thing expressed in 
the elevens straining against each other 
under the eyes of the college gathered on 
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the bleachers; he found the echoes of it 
while he scrubbed and swept fraternity 
living rooms which Friday night had 
filled with football greens and the laugh- 
ter of girls; the mysterious something 
called to him on soft evenings when the 
laboratory windows were open and fel- 
lows went singing down the arcades. 

But so far, Bannister still looked at the 
university as a place; her personality 
had not yet taken hold of him. 

Nevertheless, perhaps because his small 
leisure was in great measure solitary, he 
felt more and more strongly the physical 
personality of the campus. The inner 
quadrangle grew upon him with the con- 
stant fascination of increasing beauty ; 
he watched eagerly the gradual rise of 
the majestic chapel, saw it draw the 
quad closer to itself, making of it a mis- 
sion garden as in the first days of the 
great valley. The spread of sandstone 
buildings across the green campus, green 
fading under the feet of summer to the 
yellow of the stone itself, the hills, 
shaggy with the rare redwoods, black 
against the wonderful green sunsets, the 
ocean fog reaching ghostly fingers into 
the canyons below,—these and all the 
gradually discovered beauty of the place 
came at last to hold him in the grip that 
makes memories. It was a solitary sen- 
timent, however, unshared through any 
expression, and it might never have gone 
any farther than this with Bannister, 
but for his falling into the Enquirer 
place. 

The sudden evening of the early fall 
descended upon him as he made his way 
to his room, a free man. Waiter No. 5, 
lingering over dinner at the inn, and 
still in the waiter’s apron, continued to 
dwell on Bannister and his luck. 

“Chance to do something besides rus- 
tle hash. Chance to get into things. Bet 
he’ll be rushing a girl in a week. Bet 
he’ll be trying for the team. What the 
blazes can a man do when he’s stuck in 
this hole doing time to keep alive? How 
do you suppose he worked it ?” 

No. 7 was still cynical and unper- 
suaded. 

“You wait, my son,” he said; “I give 
him just a month to get back to the army 
of noble working students. Mix! Why, 
you ass, he couldn’t tell what it means. 
I know how he got the job. He got it 
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because Mark Booth and his student em- 
ployment bureau don’t know beans. The 
Enquirer passed it up to them and they 
spotted Bann because he’s steady and 
works hard. He’s a clod, that man Ban- 
nister. He don’t give a continental for 
anything but his Latin, and Math and 
his Greek, and I’ll be durned if I don’t 
think that all he studies for is just be- 
cause it'll help him to a good job when 
he gets out. Say now, ain’t he a warm 
number for a correspondent !”” 

No. 7 jabbed viciously at his butter. 
He had waited on table for more than 
three years and was a pessimist. 

Bannister took up his work for the 
paper unassumingly, mechanically, as he 
had waited on table or cleaned a profes- 
sor’s yard. So much time each day for 
looking up events, from the registrar 
and the president’s offices; so much for 
systematic interviews with the heads of 
departments, so much for talk with his 
source of football information, learning 
the unfamiliar terminology of a thing 
entirely strange and new and beyond his 
horizon. It was characteristic of the 
man that he never went to the practice 
himself; he spent that hour every after- 
noon “writing up” the news gathered 
during the day. He wrote it as he gath- 
ered it, plainly, correctly, in unvarnished 
academic English. He was _ puzzled 
sometimes to see how it had blossomed 
into flowery metaphors and shrunk to 
short paragraphs by the time it came out 
in type. He wondered vaguely if there 
was anything the matter. 

Nothing really sensational or “red hot” 
came up during the first month, yet he 
was twice “scooped” by the other corre- 
spondents. After the second instance he 
was briefly reminded of the fact by a 
telephone message from the city office. 
He debated long that night whether or 
no he had better give it up and go 
back to the dining room. It was taking 
more time than he had expected. Then 
a slow determination that went with his 
reticence asserted itself; he took a hitch 
in his purpose, decided that he could not 
afford to be beaten out, and next day 
actually attended football practice. 

On this day he began to understand. 
It was a rare day in the still-born spring 
that “rops over the valley between the 
first rains and the real downpour of win- 
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ter. Under the dry stubble new grass 
was peeping; the near foothills were 
green-brown with awakening foliage; 
the mountains glowed in a blue mockery 
of their spring hues. From every nook 
and angle of the campus, student groups 
were strolling, by twos, by threes; men 
in corduroys and sweaters sauntered out 
of the hall, arm over shoulder, calling to 
one another as they walked; one was 


to give him practice in dissecting emo- 
tions, he would have said that it was 
loneliness; he of all had no friendly 
shoulder as a rest for his arm, he alone 
had no part in the gay little conversa- 
tions running over stand and field. 

A moment later, leather smote upon 
leather and the first ball of the day’s 
practice was soaring in the air. Play 
was on; the head rooter waved his arms 





—Bannister rose with them 


shouting out an appointment at the top 
of his lungs to another man doubled up 
in a window ledge on the fourth floor. 
Knots of fellows more conventionally 
clad came from the quadrangle, and with 
them other knots of easy-moving, ath- 
letic girls carrying notebooks, just as 


and brought his cohorts to their feet for 
the yell, three times repeated. Bannister 
sat back and felt a vicarious embarrass- 
ment for people who were making such 
idiots of themselves as those rooters. 
What happened next he did not clearly 
understand; he had been writing, for the 
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they had emerged from the laboratories past month, at the dictation of his 
or the library. Specks of color shone in friendly football man, about “tackles” 
the crowd where stalwart, slow-striding and “runs” and “bucking” and “inter- 1 
players lounged upon the field in the red ference.” He saw these now, without 
sweaters. The whole fair prospect was recognition. All he knew at first was j 
abubble with light laughter and atremble that a crowd of men were shoving and { 
with joy of the sunlight reflected back as banging and fighting with some system ; 
in a mirror from young spirits. which he did not understand, a struggle 

The correspondent of the Hnquirer all centered on a little leather ball. It ( 
tucked himself away on the bleachers was a fight; because he was of the male 1 
close up to the yelling section. As he order of creation he understood that per- 1 
watched, something came over his big, fectly, and his nerves began to quiver { 
sluggish spirits, which had been insensi- and tingle. ‘ 
bly rising with the weather and the occa- Presently a strange thing came to him. 1 
sion. If he had ever had enough feelings The ball had just been kicked high in i 
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the air. Away down the field a man was 
waiting for it to fall, a little man of nerv- 
ous movements. ‘Tl'wo other men, one on 
either side of the field, were running un- 
der the shadow of the ball, skimming the 
ground like swallows. Bannister knew 
that they were trying to catch the little 
man waiting for the ball. A feeling of 
sympathy for the pursued rose in Ban- 
nister; his hands dug into the boards as 
he watched. The ball fell square into 
the arms of the little man, mid-way in 
his run. A pursuer hurled himself at 
his hips; the runner wriggled off, glided 
through the impotent arms of the other 
hound on his trail, and went streaming 
down the field, covering bar after bar of 
the gridiron, gliding like a wraith be- 
tween man after man of his foes. A big 
fellow hurdled through the air, struck 
full on the knees of the little man, 
downed him; the bleachers rose, yelling 
like demons, and, what is more notable, 
Bannister rose with them, putting the 
mite of his untrained voice into the gen- 
eral pandemonium. It was only a rather 
clever run-in against a second eleven 
which should have stopped it inside of 
five yards; to Bannister it was as the 
striving of the gods. 

Only when the teams had got into po- 
sition for another play and the bleachers 
had sat down again, did Bannister real- 
ize how foolish he had been. He went 
home through the brief California twi- 
light, very much ashamed of himself, 
but with curious little thrills down his 
back as he thought of that run. Twice 
in the next five days he attended practice 
and that week his football forecasts al- 
most had life in them. 

Some days later the men in the dor- 
mitory gave a Friday night smoker with 
a stag dance accompaniment. Although 
there was an examination in Sallust 
scheduled for the Monday following, 
Bannister attended. He even blundered 
through the Virginia reel in the sopho- 
more set. 

The following Tuesday there was a 
cautious, forbidden rush between a sec- 
tion of the sophomore class and a picked- 
up squad of freshmen. Bannister heard 
the noise, went across to report it, and 
stayed to roll over in the mud, helping to 
tie up the freshman champion. Meet- 
ings and summonses followed among the 
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committee on student affairs. He expe- 
rienced agonies of apprehension, but of 
him no one thought as a disturber, and 
he escaped uncalled. 

Within a fortnight he was screeching 
like a pirate at football practice, with 
never a thrill of shame. His youth had 
awakened. With it woke a keen joy in 
his position as newsgatherer, gossip-in- 
ordinary to the university; and deep 
down in his heart, unexpressed, unreal- 
ized, amplifying his sense of the beauty 
of the place, there moved the love of the 
bigger thing, the thing greater than him- 
self which is called religion, or patriot- 
ism, or loyalty, according as its object is 
church, nation or college. He did not 
know that it was there, just as when later 
he let it get the better of him, he did not 
know that he was a hero. 

One evening after dinner, a fortnight 
before the big game, Bannister strolled 
over to the postoffice for his mail. <A 
brief six weeks ago, he would have walked 
alone and hurried back to his Latin. 
Now he loafed along with the gang from 
the hall, and talked about the chances of 
the team if the day were muddy. He 
wore a sweater—bought from his first 
month’s pay—and he had his arm across 
Ted Dugan’s shoulder. Between the 
snatches of conversation they hummed 
the latest patter-songs from the vaude- 
ville houses and Bannister carried the 
bass. As they pressed through the crowd 
waiting for the delivery window to open, 
he raised his hat three times. He al- 
ready knew six girls! 

In this mood, this summer of the soul, 
Bannister received this letter from the 
city office : 





San Francisco, Oct. 14, 1902. 


F. A. Bannister, Palo Alto, California.— 
What is the matter with you? Both the 
Herald and the Globe have the Herbert 
expedition today and have played it up. 
You were beaten last week on the Markham 
story and our sporting editor informs me 
that your football stuff is very weak. Other 
papers may be able to afford to keep a 
college correspondent for ornament, but the 
Enquirer does not do business that way. 

This is the time of year when we have 
a right to expect some effort from a col- 
lege correspondent. If your copy does not 
improve, I shall recommend your dismissal. 


Beacu, Coast Ed. 
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Bannister went out upon the steps and 
watched the evening mists drizzle 
through the tall palms, and the youth 
went out of his heart. Before him 
loomed the dining room, a sentence to 
hard work for a poor existence. He had 
done his best, and the letter in his hand 
was the sum of his accomplishment. 

“And now,” he said to himself, the 
breath catching in his throat, “I sup- 
pose I’ll have to go back to hash sling- 
ing!” 

Curtis, the Globe correspondent, came 
scorching up on his wheel. He stopped 
and swung off with a jerk as he ap- 
proached Bannister, calling: 

“Hey, Bannie, got any dope on the or- 
ganist ?” 

Bannister had been waiting to hear 
of the arrival of the famous musician 
from New York who was to play the 
great chapel organ on the following Sun- 
day, and who had failed to give notice of 
his coming, or the programme he had se- 
lected. Bannister, heart-sick, wondered 
if he were remiss here, too. 

“No,” he confessed; “Is he here 


9 





“Yep—last train—gone up with the 
Doc. Herald’s got it, so it’s wide open. 


Too late to mail it—I suppose my pinch- 
ing old sheet will kick—T’ve just 
queried.” 

Curtis’ conversation was always forci- 
ble but fragmentary. 

Instead of taking interest in the story 
Bannister drew from his pocket the coast 
editor’s letter and handed it to Curtis. 
He was longing for a confidant. Curtis 
ran through the letter like lightning 
and handed it back. 

“Too darned bad; blame shame we 
can’t stand in on big stories, Bannie, but 
the sheet gets on if we don’t “scoop” each 
other. Hnquirer wants the earth any- 
way. Say, Bannie,” he proposed with 
sudden confidence, “can you use my dope 
on the organist ?” 

Bannister, appreciating the friendly 
intent, swallowed his pride and accepted. 

They moved over to his room in the 
hall, Curtis talking like a machine gun 
all the way. There Bannister took a few 
notes and Curtis, going to the telegraph 
office for an answer to his query, took 
Bannister’s query also. 

The Enquirer correspondent wrote, as 
he always did, with slow, methodical 
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care. By the time he had finished the 
six or seven hundred words which he 
thought sufficient, it was after ten 
o'clock. A message was waiting for him 
at the office, ““Four hundred words.” He 
cut out a few paragraphs and passed the 
stuff in to the operator. 

“Please send this as soon as you can, 
Chris; it’s late.” 

The operator put the stop on his 
switch. 

“Can’t now, Bannie. Here’s a rush 
message. Miss Clawson; her mother’s 
sick; the answer’s paid. Tl have to 
deliver it first.” 

“Can’t I take it over to the dor- 
mitory?” asked Bannister. “You send 
my story up quick and let me deliver 
the message.” 

Bannister slipped the yellow envelope 
and operator’s sign book into his pocket 
and cut through the quadrangle. As he 
passed the first palm circle, a man on a 
bicycle glided past him. The electric 
lights on the arches began to pale just 
then; it was half-past ten and time for 
the current to be turned off. In the last 
rays Bannister saw the wheelman pass 
through the arch leading to the girls’ 
dormitory and he recognized the univer- 
sity medical director. 

The volunteer messenger reached the 
hall porch and rang the bell. The build- 
ing was not yet dark; candle lights 
burned from nearly every window and a 
strong ray glowed through the spaces be- 
tween the drawn shades at the doors. As 
he stood wondering at these signs of un- 
wonted excitement at this hour on a 
week night, another man hurried up the 
steps. The light from the lobby fell for 
an instant upon his face. It was the 
chairman of the faculty committee on 
student affairs. 

The Enquirer correspondent stepped 
into the shadow of the porch. His nerves 
were tingling. It dawned on his slow 
consciousness that a story was in the 
air. 

From the hall came the sound of a 
dozen excited feminine voices. Above 
them rose a high, strident tone, which 
Bannister knew to be the voice of the 
matron recently in charge, and generally 
unpopular. The professor, with the full 
light upon him, passed into the building 
and the door closed. 





“She's set the whole dormitory by the ears,” satd the girl 
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Bannister drew a deep breath. It was 
the Enquirer sensation. He had stum- 
bled upon it, with the other correspond- 
ents abed or at Mayfield. If he only 
knew how to land it! 

He felt a pang of anxiety lest he might 
have been seen. Perhaps his reputation, 
or rather his lack of it, would save him 
for the moment. Slipping up to the 
door, he rang again. A girl wearing a 
mackintosh peeped through the shades. 
He held up the telegram, instinctively ; 
she opened the door. As he stepped in 
he saw a white-robed figure slip up the 
stairway and heard a hum of excited talk 
from the second floor. The atmosphere 
was electric with suppressed excitement. 

The girl who let him in happened to 
be one of the six whom he knew at the 
university. Her mackintosh was edged 
with white at the bottom; plainly she 
had thrown it over her night clothes. 

“Great times up stairs,” he ventured, 
for a feeler. 

She took the bait beyond his wildest 
expectations. 

“Well, I should say so,” she answered, 
with a venomous emphasis on every word. 

“It’s pretty bad,” said Bannister, as- 
suming the air of one who knew the 
whole sad tale; “how did it start, any- 
way ?” 

“Well, of course,” said the girl, “it 
isn’t anything to make such a fuss over, 
really. But they’ve broken one of the 
strictest rules in the hall, that about 
having any intoxicants in the building, 
and even if they do say that it was only 
a pint bottle of claret for the purpose of 
making ‘pink lemonade,’ it’s the same 
thing in principle. They wouldn’t have 
thought of doing it, anyway, but for this 
idea they’ve got that they are the swell 
set in the hall, and I suppose they call 
that being swell. They were caught 
breaking the rule, however, and some- 
body told the matron about it and she 
went up there, and when they wouldn’t 
let her in the room she had hysterics and 
telephoned for two of the professors and 
made a lovely mess of it,—just like her! 
She’s set the whole dormitory by the 
ears, and the whole three floors are quar- 
reling over the thing now, and this hav- 
ing the professors over makes it look 
scandalous. I’m very glad indeed that 


I’m not in the swell set !” 
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“They were laughing about it, over at 
the hall; nobody took it seriously, so 
there won’t be any harm come of it,” 
said Bannister, lying as he imagined all 
reporters must lie. 

“Oh, dear,” cried the girl, “is it all 
over the campus?” 

“T don’t doubt it, but it won’t matter. 
I won’t talk about it. That telegram has 
to have an answer, you know. I’ve got 
to get back to the office.” 

The girl hurried up stairs. Bannister 
stepped outside the door. He was anx- 
ious not to meet the faculty men. He 
could hardly wait for the girl to return, 
so eager was he to get the story off, so 
frightened lest some one should write it 
away from him. He had the elements of 
a story with limitless possibilities in the 
line of the coast editor’s standards. He 
was righted with the paper. For the first 
time he knew the tingling consciousness 
of a “scoop.” 

He took the message from the girl and 
bolted, fearing to ask further questions ; 
he had the story in his head; it was all 
that was necessary. 

“Here’s the answer, Chris. When you 
send it up, send this query for me and 
then hold the office for me while I go 
over and write up. It’s a big thing, sure 
it is.” 

Bannister sat down and wrote his 
query : 

Enquirer, S. F.—Hot story, girls’ dormi- 
tory. Claret. Hysterics. Faculty called 


in. Exclusive. How much? 
BANNISTER. 


“Hold the office open, Chris,” he re- 
peated, “I’m going to my room to write 
_ 

He flung himself upon the operator’s 
wheel and rode to his room. He must 
write feverishly and he must write alone. 

His pencil raced across the paper; the 
story grew under his hands in natural, 
effective shape, under some strange in- 
spiration. As he read it over, he knew 
that he had done what the Enquirer de- 
manded, that this was the “hot stuff.” 
He glanced at his alarm clock. Nearly 
midnight; he must hurry or Chris would 
close the office. 

He was just getting clear of the build- 
ing when he heard voices. Some men 
were reaching the hall from Mayfield. 
Bannister hugged the corner of the build- 
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ing, avoiding the gravel of the road. A 
peculiar dread touched with a vague 
sense of guilt was creeping upon him. He 
dared not meet any one. 

The stragglers were talking loudly. 
There was some trouble among them, 
some quarrel, where several men were 
trying to control one other. A belliger- 
ent voice was crying: 

“Let me get at him! Let me get at 
him !” 

A chorus of reassuring voices joined 
in, but the angry voice rose over them. 

“Confound him, Ill break his neck! 
He said it, I tell you, I heard him!” 

“Well, what if I did?” came another 
voice, quiet and sneering. “You don’t 
know the girl, do you? Maybe you’re 
gone on her.” 

“No matter,” panted the adversary, 
“she’s a Stanford girl. Don’t hold me, 
Jimmy. I only want to punch him 
once.” 

“But it’s true!” challenged the other 
voice. 

“All the worse for you. True or not, 
you’ve started talk and I’m going to 
break your face for it. Let go of me, 
you!” 

There was the noise of scuffling in the 
dark doorway, then the sounds told Ban- 
nister that his friends had controlled the 
excited man, were taking him away. The 
racket died down along the hallway. 

In spite of the hour, the urgent need 
for haste, Bannister rode slowly as he ap- 
proached the quadrangle. The Enquirer's 
sensation burned in his pocket. They 
were waiting for it in town. He had 
committed himself by his query over the 
wire. 

But 

He would have to go back to the din- 
ing room, he would have to resume a 
routine utterly distasteful. His college 
correspondence had brought him the hap- 
piest days of his life; it had been the 
means of teaching him what the college 
signified; it would be like suicide to go 
back to the old slavery. 

Still— 

The entire state tomorrow would be 
reading his story and laughing at his 
sciiiaiins alii aaiieas cleverness; then the 

paper and flung it whole country would 

trom him : va . 

have it and the gibes 
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of the funny men would begin; the 
sweet girl graduate, the new woman 
thirsting for equal chances with her 
brother, they would have to catch it. Un- 
less it were exaggerated, there was noth- 
ing in the story really detrimental to the 
girls of the university. It probably 
would be exaggerated, but those things 
could be denied. Besides he was only a 
day ahead of the rest. Curtis and the 
others would get it tomorrow, anyhow. 
They would have no scruples. And they 
were college men. 

And yet— 

He reached the quadrangle, and slip- 
ping from his wheel, led it slowly into 
the big enclosure. With one hand on the 
handle bars, he drew from his pocket the 
story and looked at it undecided. 

When he was midway in the quad- 
rangle he heard The Voice. It rolled 
down to him from the upper shad- 
ows of the chapel, tender, pene- 
trating, compelling. It filled the 
whole silence with music, throbbing 
under the arches, sinking into the 
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roots of the palms Bannister hardly 
stopped to reason how it came; he felt 
it, rather than heard it. He stood quiet, 
with the chimes tower looming above 
him, and shut his eyes, without power to 
judge what was going on within him. 
Numb, dazed as one who moved in a 
dream, he tore the folded yellow paper 
into bits and flung them far from him, an 
unconscious sacrifice to the best that his 
college had given him. 


At half-past two, the night editor 
called down the tube to the coast editor: 

“How much longer are we going to 
hold the form for that column from 
Stanford ?” 

The coast editor’s growl came back : 

“Better give it up. We've got a fool 
correspondent down there who wouldn’t 
know a live story if he found it in the 
street, tied up and addressed to us.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

“Get him fired,” said the coast editor, 
“he hasn’t any pull.” 


Love Lives Forever 
By CHarLes ELMER JENNEY 


One evening, at the pale of sunset glory 
Among the southern hills, cried one, “Behold it, 
*T'wae there Ramona lived,” and as he told it, 
Came all the pathos of the tender story. 
Within these walls Love once held sole possession ; 
Unmarked he sleeps; she far away reposes ; 
The scented breeze, sweet with the breath of roses, 
Recalled the passion of her young confession. 
Of the old days of Father Salvierderra 
Spoke to my soul the dumb-tongued chapel bell ; 
As the gray robe of darkness ’round me fell, 
Methought I felt the lover’s joy and terror. 
In earth and sky I read again each page well ; 
And all night long a dove called, “Majel, Majel.” 


























From the Days of the Missions to the Present 


TENTH 


Fe uw papers of this series 
have shown the wonderful endur- 
ance of the native horses and the 
successful result of breeding fast har- 
ness horses in California. The excellence 
of the native horses can be ascribed to 
the natural advantages, the adaptability 
of the soil and climate of this state for 
the production of horses of a superior 
class under circumstances which would 
appear to be a bar to even mediocre 
ability. In place of intelligent selection 
of parents a band of mares were turned 
on the range under the guardianship of a 
stallion which might be several degrees 
inferior to those which were reserved for 
the use of the owner. The range pro- 
vided the whole sustenance. From the 
birth of the foals until they were old 
enough for service the only break in their 
semirwild existence occurred when they 
were coralled for the application of the 
branding iron. An idea of the manner 
of breeding and rearing horses in those 
early days will be obtained from the fol- 
lowing quotation from Rev. Walter Col- 
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ton, the authority, who obtained the in- 
formation through the mission records 
and other reliable sources: 

In 1825 San Francisco mission had 950 
“tame horses,” 2000 breeding mares. Santa 
Clara, 1890 horses “broke to saddle,” 4235 
breeding mares. San Jose, 840 broken horses, 
1300 mares. San Juan Bautista, 1820, had 
1360 tame horses, 4870 mares and colts. San 
Miguel in 1821, 1100 “tame horses,” 3000 
mares. San Luis Obispo, 2000 “tame horses,” 
3500 mares. 

All the twenty-one missions were thus 
bountifully stocked, though these figures 
are sufficient to showthedisparity between 
‘tame horses” and the whole number. 
But, as mares were never put to any other 
use than producing foals and only the 
males, or rather a part of them, broken 
to saddle, the slack management was not 
so injurious from the fact there was so 
many to choose from. 

In recalling the native horses so often 
it may appear that they were given too 
much prominence. But I have several 
reasons for bringing them again and 
again on the stage. As_ previously 
claimed, and, I can also say supported 
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with irrefutable evidence, it is the strong- 
est link in the testimony in favor of 
California being in a superlative degree 
the home of the horse, that when the 
same breed of horses were taken to all the 
possessions of Spain, they degenerated. 
Then the breaks in the publication of 
these papers make gaps in the story, and 
readers who have not seen the opening 
chapters are at a loss to understand the 
praises bestowed on a race which is now 
practically extinct, necessitating repeti- 
tion, and, furthermore, that in all the 
various families of horses which have 
figured in horse annals for the past half 
century in the United States less is 
known of the native Californian than 
any other race. 

In the first paper appeared Walter 
Colton’s description of the ride of 
Colonel Fremont from Los Angeles to 
Monterey and back, March 1847, in 
which, asserts the reverend chronicler, 
he covered 840 miles in about seventy- 
six hours. There was one relay of fresh 
horses in that expedition and the longest 
daily ride on one horse was ninety miles, 
though the animal relieved of the rider 
had to gallop along with the rest. The 
average for the journey was over one 
hundred miles a day, though the second 
day after leaving Los Angeles 135 miles 
were covered. 

Lately I received a well-authenticated 
account of a ride which is well worthy 
of being coupled with that of the “Path- 
finder.” 

In the early settlement of the upper 
Sacramento valley information came 
that the Indians were preparing for a 
raid on the farmers. A messenger was 
despatched to notify the troops at Sut- 
ter’s Fort, and he obtained a fresh horse 
from a Mr. Thorn, whose rancho was 
near where Tehama was afterward lo- 
cated. The distance to the fort was 110 
miles. The river had to be crossed three 
times, the horse swimming, and a good 
part of the way the trail led over a 
rough and broken country. The journey 
was completed that day, the soldiers no- 
tified and the messenger returned the 
next, having made 220 miles in two 
days “between sun and sun.” The sol- 
diers were in time to intercept the In- 
dians and defeat them after so desperate 
a battle that ever since the scene of the 
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contest has been known as “Bloody 
Island.” 

This famous horse was purchased by 
Mr. Thorn in Southern California and 
may have been near of kin to the “Cane- 
los,” presented by Don Jesus Pico to 
Colonel Fremont, one of which carried 
the colonel the ninety miles, and the 
thirty miles remaining to complete the 
day’s trip to San Luis. Don Jesus in- 
sisted that he could easily perform it, 
and the horse indorsed the statement, for 
when he was turned loose “he immedi- 
ately took the lead and kept it the whole 
distance, entering San Luis on a sweep- 
ing gallop and neighing with exultation 
on his return to his native pastures,” 
says the relator. 

The horse which did this great ser- 
vice was made an honored pensioner by 
his owner, living the rest of his life in 
ease and with every known want grati- 
fied. In the first paper there was also 
an allusion to a race between a native 
horse, Sarco, and a thoroughbred mare 
from Australia, Black Swan. An event 
of so much importance that the Los An- 
geles Star issued an extra, and its ac- 
count of the race commences : 

On Wednesday, 20th of March (1852), the 
longest and most exciting race that has ever 
been run in California came off on the track 
two miles southeast of this city, between the 
Sydney mare, Black Swan, and the California 
horse, Sarco. This race has furnished the 
main topic for conversation for six weeks 
past, and a great deal of interest was felt in 
the result, not only in this county, but 
throughout the southern part of the state, 
and the crowd collected to witness the sport 
was such as is seldom seen here. Sarco was 
thought by the native population to be in- 
vincible, and many hesitated not to stake 
their whole property on his winning the race. 
* * The principal stake was one thousand 
cattle and two thousand dollars cash, but 
from reliable sources we are informed that not 
less than fifty thousand dollars changed hands 
on this occasion. 


The race was nine miles, four and a 
half miles across the country, turning a 
stake and finishing at the starting point. 
The horse led at the turning point, the 
mare winning the race. 

This was a notable occurrence, outside 
of the circle which won and lost money 
on the test. It was the second occasion on 
which a descendant of one of the fam- 
ilies which compose the thoroughbred, 
meeting one of the scions of the com- 
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bined blood in a race nearly two hundred 
years after the improved breeding was 
inaugurated. Something analogous came 
off a few years before the Black Swan- 
Sarco race. The Khedive of Egypt of- 
fered a match through Mr. Murray, the 
English Consul-general at Cairo, to the 
English Jockey Club, from ten thousand 
to fifty thousand pounds a side, ten 
miles, Arabs against English horses. The 
papers of England and the United States 
had columns of comment and the horse- 
men of both countries were aroused to a 
pitch of excitement which is beyond the 
comprehension of modern racing men. 
The English Jockey Club had no power 
to make a match, but individual enter- 
prise gave the quietus to all such propo- 
sitions in the future. A mare of ordi- 
nary (some rated her as of inferior ca- 
pacity) beat the best Arabs so easily that 
it was not worthy of the name of a race. 
In reference to that challenge, Richard 
Tattersal, the noted English turfman, in 
1850, wrote to the president of the New 
York Jockey Club: “If your people 
would take the match up you would beat 
him. I sent a stout little horse (some 
years back) to Calcutta, called Recruit. 
I gave three hundred pounds for him, 
and yet he beat every Arab they could 
bring against him one mile and four 
miles, and the greater the distance the 
further he won.” 

The representatives of that division, 
the highly extolled Arab in the ancestry 
of the blood horse, made an ignominious 
failure, whereas the descendant of the 
Spanish horse, Sarco, he and his pro- 
genitors bred and reared in California 
for so many generations, in this race 
with a noted horse covered himself with 
glory. 

There is not the least doubt that the 
combination of Barbs, Turkish, Spanish, 
English, Arabian and other Oriental 
horses, resulted in superior animals to 
those that could have been obtained from 
one of these families if awarded all the 


care bestowed by English breeders. 
But, in all probability, the absence 
of two of the named breeds, leav- 


ing the Barb to give speed, the Turk 
size, substance and strength, the Spanish 
game and endurance, the progeny now 
after two hundred years of selection 
would be the equal of the thoroughbred 
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of today, and with a better chance for 
uniformity of excellence. 

Considering that the examples given, 
and a great many more could be added, 
prove that for very long distances the 
native California horses were in a “class 
by themselves,” and in the second paper 
are instances which prove that trotters 
and pacers bred here some forty or more 
years ago, inherited a goodly share of 
stamina and speed. For instance, Con- 
troller trotted ten miles to an old, high- 
wheeled sulky in 27 :2314, and to an old- 
style wagon twenty miles in 58:57. 

In previous chapters of Horses of 
California it has been shown that from 
the time that California-bred harness 
horses were first campaigned in the 
Orient, until the close of 1902, there was 
a succession of champions and when the 
series is concluded it will also be shown 
that California-bred galloping race horses 
have sustained the reputation of the land 
of their nativity. There was not a single 
thoroughbred in California so far as I 
am informed, when gold was discovered 
by Marshall, and for some time there- 
after. Consequently, those which first 
appeared in races were importations with 
the exception of some minor events in 
which natives contended. 

A jockey club was organized in San 
Francisco early in the year 1850, and 
its first programme appeared in the 
Spirit of the Times April 26th, and the 
first meeting was held March 24th to 
29th, including both dates. The officers 
of the club were: Stewards, Colonel Wil- 
liam Smith, Alex Wells, Esq., Samuel 
Brannan, Esq., Judge Shennard, Hon. 
George McDougal; Judge, Captain T. K. 
Batelle; Associate Judge, Captain B. 
Ray; Honorable Secretary, Colonel G. 
©. Turner; owner of the course, George 
Treat, Esq. 

From this it will be learned that the 
organization was modeled after approved 
plans and as the judge, T. K. Batelle, 
had a high reputation as a_ writer 
on turf and theatrical subjects over the 
signature of “The Corinthian,” he was 
thoroughly conversant with racing af- 
fairs in the east and south and therefore 
a competent adviser. George Treat in 
after years was prominent in racing cir- 
cles, the owner of a horse, Thad Stevens, 
not only the champion of the coast, but 
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the winner of two races, both of them 
heats of four miles, against the eastern 
cracks, Joe Daniels and True Blue. 

In the number of the Spirit of the 
Times containing the notice of the or- 
ganization of the jockey club is the fol- 
lowing description of the course: 

The place of meeting is at the Mission 
Dolores, about three miles from the center of 
this city, the road to which is now being laid 
with plank. The course is laid out on a dead 
level, of an elliptical shape, a full mile 
around—the soil of such a nature that horses 
may run in light plates or without plates. 
Judges’ seats, ladies’ and gentlemen’s stands 
and all the necessary adjuncts of a race course 
are to be erected. It is anticipated that the 
races will be well attended and the sport good. 
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the carly years were of the short-horse 
type, though, as a better knowledge was 
acquired of what the journey really was, 
many owners of thoroughbreds made the 
venture. 

Australians, accustomed to the long 
sea voyage in transporting horses from 
the mother country, were not deterred by 
the wide extent of the ocean which lay be- 
tween their shores and the Golden Gate, 
and as has been stated before, Black 
Swan was a native of the antipodean 
island, and so was Ito, the champion 
of the San Francisco Jockey Club meet- 
ing of that year. He won a match against 
Mary Snow of five thousand dollars, the 











From an old photograph by J. A. Todd 
THAD STEVENS, THE FIRST CALIFORNIA-BRED HORSE TO ATTRACT ATTENTION 


The programme shows that there was 
a general interest taken by the residents 
of San Francisco. Among other con- 
tributors “The ladies of San Francisco 
gave a purse of $150. The Napoleon 
cup, value $300, was given by the French 
residents of California, and the Eng- 
lish and German residents of San Fran- 
cisco added $350 to a sweepstakes. 

While the organization of the jockey 
club was an evidence of the proclivities 
of the residents of San Francisco for 
“the sports of the turf,” especially those 
from the southern states and Europe, a 
race meeting was evidently premature. 
The journey across the plains was not a 
trip favored by the owners of racehorses 
and a majority of those which came in 








main feature of the meeting and on the 
Brighton course, Sacramento; at the fall 
meeting he beat Black Swan, the stakes 
being ten thousand dollars. 

That the meeting was premature is 
proven by.the absence of reports of run- 
ning races in the Spirit of the Times, 
1852, the only California ones reported 
being a two days’ meeting at Stockton, 
when four races were run, and a match, 
six thousand dollars, on the Brighton 
course, Sacramento, in which the Ken- 
tucky-bred horse Fred Coy beat Ito. But 
there were four trotting days recorded, 
and two of them won by New York, 
which was owned by T. K. Batelle, the 
judge of the racing meeting in 1851. In 
describing one of these he embodies a 
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short description of the pioneer course, 
stating: “We have now the finest race 
course I have ever seen. It is about 
four miles from the Plaza, with a plank 
road nearly three to drive over to get to 
it.” The building and equipment of a 
course, first class for the time, so soon 
after San Francisco emerged from pueblo 
proportions, well illustrates the existence 
of the racing bent at that time. 

As the terrors of the overland journey 
became less appalling, and emigration 
from the southern states increased, race 
horses became a part of the cavalcade. 
From Missouri came a few thorough- 
breds, though “short horses” were most 
fancied by the pilgrims from that state. 
That name was given to horses of speed, 
but not fitted for heat races, trained to 
start at a rapid pace and do their best 
for the limit, three hundred to seven 
hundred yards. Large sums were wag- 
ered in these brief contests. Two of 
these fleet emigrants met in California 
and the match was for twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars. The early importations of 
heat horses were geldings and mares, as 
it was thought that entire horses were 
not so well fitted for the conditions at- 
tending the trip. 

Among the geldings which took part 
in the races in 1854 were Fred Coy, by 
Grey Eagle, Wake-Up-Jake by imp. 
Yorkshire and Attila by Boston, and as 
the numbers of race horses increased, 
race courses were built. At San Fran- 
cisco two, at Sacramento two and at vari- 
ous other points in the state courses were 
constructed and racing meetings held. 
In that year, on seven courses, twenty- 
two reports were sent to the only horse 
paper then published in the United 
States, the Spirit of the Times. 

Interesting as a history of these old- 
time events would be by showing the 
progress and growth of turf sports in 
California they do not come within the 
scope of these papers, which are intended 
to portray the advantages of the soil and 
climate of this section for the breeding 
of domestic animals of all kinds, espe- 
cially its adaptability for the production 
of the highest class of horses when the 
tests are speed and endurance. And when 
these qualities are proved to be of a 
high order there is, as a rule, superiority 
of form, and in the best specimens of 
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modern race horses size and correspond- 
ing power. While some of the great 
race horses have been of medium size, a 
few of undersize, a majority of thecham- 
pions of the time are large and with 
plenty of “substance.” The truth of 
the old-time maxim that “a good big 
horse will beat a good little one,” has 
been exemplified over and over again, 
and, therefore, the country which, from 
natural conditions, is the most favora- 
ble for the development of physical 
power, and also promotes other essen- 
tial qualities in race horses, is the one 
to be preferred for their production. The 
best possible proof of California being 
that country is the performances of her 
“native sons and daughters” in races. In 
former papers it has been demonstrated 
that the harness division has given am- 
ple proof of its value, and before the 
series is brought to a close the gallopers 
will present more conclusive testimony. 
For this reason, soon after racing became 
established in England, the race course 
was said to afford a “crucial test” of the 
value of horses. It was proved that 
horses which could run fast and stay a 
distance were the best fitted for all other 
purposes excepting draught, and that the 
blood of those which had gained distinc- 
tion on the turf was the “real thing” 
for use in the army or the hunting field. 
The claim is based on a solid foundation, 
the gallop being by far the fastest gait 
of the horse. Muscles, nerves and heart 
are exerted to their utmost capacity, and 
those which won races were the most lib- 
erally endowed with the power to resist 
fatigue, and added to that the faculty of 
recovering quickly and a readiness to re- 
peat the task. 

It is evident that when, in all prob- 
ability, there was not a single thorough- 
bred stallion in all California in 1848, 
and though it is possible that in the 
great overland crush in 1849 an oc- 
casional thoroughbred was in the grand 
army of adventurers, it is beyond ques- 
tion that it was several years thereafter 
before an attempt to breed them was 
made, and several more seasons before 
the native-born were seen in races. It 
was of these horses that Fanny Kemble 
said, “They were the only ones who did 
it right well.” This celebrated actress 
married a southern gentleman, a Mr. 
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SOME OF THE OLD CALIFORNIA MISSIONS, EVERY ONE OF WHICH AT ONE TIME 















































OWNED HERDS OF HORSES NUMBERING FAR INTO THE THOUSANDS 














A CHAMPION 


OF THE PAST 


Belmont, once “ the only tried horse in California.”’ From an original India ink drawing 
by Charles Nahl 


Butler, who was a breeder of thorough- 
breds, and as she was also a delighted at- 
tendant at the races in England and this 
country, “she knew whereof she spoke.” 

With one exception (Belmont), the 
thoroughbred stallions imported in the 
early days, previous to the sixties, were 
not of high class. In 1860 Belmont was 
advertised as “the only tried horse in 
California, his get having proved good 
racers. He is the sire of Owen Dale, 
Bonnie Belle, Langford, Reveillo, Dash- 
away, Solomon and Leonora.” He crossed 
the plains in 1854, the Williamson 
brothers bringing him from the “Jersey 
settlement” in Ohio, and with him came 
two mares which may be called the best 
that were brought here up to that time. 


One of these mares was Liz Givens by 
imp. Langford; her dam, and Charlotte 
Pace by Sir Archy. She was the dam of 
Bonnie Belle Langford, Gladiator Pele 
and Error, all by Belmont, and her son 
Langford was the sire of Thad Stevens, 
the first California-bred race horse to at- 
tract the attention of eastern racing men 
by defeating two noted racers of Ken- 
tucky breeding, Joe Daniels and True 
Blue, in two races, each of them heats 
of four miles. The first was run on the 
Oakland track, October 18, 1873, purse 
five thousand dollars; six starters. Joe 
Daniels won the first heat in 7 :421%. 
Thad Stevens the second in 7:30 and the 
third in 7:43. That still stands as the 
fastest second heat ever made, and a 
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Yellow Tail, of the Burns & Waterhouse stables. 


TODAY 
An offer of $10,000 was made and refused 


OF 


for this horse as a two-year-old 


California-bred three-year-old, Ballot 
Box, beat Joe Daniels in the heat, a close 
second to the winner, so it is safe to as- 
sert that never has a colt of his age 
equaled that great performance. 

The second race was on the Ocean 
View course, which was _ notoriously 
“slow” and sandy, and the horses’ feet 
sank into the inert soil. The purse was 
twenty thousand dollars, and the magni- 
tude of the sum induced the owner of 
True Blue, John Chamberlain, the cele- 
brated clubhouse caterer of New York 
and Washington, to send his horse the 


long journey. After the telegraphic ac- 
counts of the Oakland race were received, 
eastern racing men and eastern newspa- 
per men argued that Joe Daniels or True 
Blue would win. 

The Turf, Field and Farm, Novem- 
ber 7th, published : 

The telegraph informs us that True Blue 
has safely arrived in San Francisco, and so 
interest deepens in the great four-mile heat 
race to be run on Saturday, November 25th. 
* * Tf Mr. Chamberlain’s horse has stood 
well the long and fatiguing journey from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast he will make a 
good race, and the California champion be 
forced to lower his colors. 
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There were four starters. Joe Daniels 
won the first heat, True Blue the second, 
Thad Stevens the third and fourth. A 
“glorious victory” for California when 
two eastern horses of high repute were 
beaten in a race which, in the olden 
days, was regarded as the only test which 
could confer the title of a real race horse 
upon an aspirant for the highest honors 
of the turf. Thad Stevens has also the 
fastest record for the third, fourth and 
fifth heats of a mile. Thornhill, a Cali- 
fornia-bred colt, won the first and second 
heats in 1:43, 1:43, the others, 1:4314, 
1:4614, 1:45. The fastest record at that 
date for a single mile was 1:4234, the 
fastest first and second heats 1:4314, 
1:4314, which will give a better under- 
standing of the merit of the California 
performance. 

The son of Liz Givens, Langford, hav- 
ing been bred and reared in California, 
and his son, Thad Stevens, also a “na- 
tive,” furnished two generations of Cali- 
fornia breeding and rearing, which was 
rare in those days. 

The time in which a race is run is an 
important factor in considering the com- 
parative merit of race horses in this 
country, while in England it is lightly 
valued. But from the race courses now 
being nearly all of them of uniform 
shape and kept in about the same condi- 
tion, there is a wide divergence from 
those of Great Britain which differ so 
materially from each other that a good 
performance on one measured by the 
time made would be inferior on the 
other. The assumption, however, is 
that the best on record was made on a 
fast track and that is a fair way of mak- 
ing the estimate. Thad Stevens while 
entitled to the fastest record for a sec- 
ond heat of four miles has also the dis- 
tinction of beating a good eastern horse 
twice and another of even higher reputa- 
tion once. Still he had an advantage 
over his competitors, brought thousands 
of miles to enter the lists on his native 
soil. Then comes in the supporting ar- 
gument that as neither of them had 
equaled him in speed and endurance 
when running on race courses at their 
home the garland fairly belongs to the 
California representative. 

Not many years after the victories 
just recorded “our colts” crossed the 
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mountains and big rivers and demon- 
strated that they were sure enough race 
horses on all the main battle grounds of 
the east. 

The other mare referred to was Maria 
Downing by American Eclipse. Her Cal- 
ifornia progeny, Owen Dale, a high-class 
race horse, was so very good that the 
noted Tennessee turfman, Balie Peyton, 
after seeing him run a trial over the 
Martinez course in heats of two miles, 
gave Mr. Williamson a certificate in 
which he noted all the particulars attend- 
ing the trial, and stated: “This was the 
fastest trial run that I ever witnessed, 
and to my knowledge it has never been 
excelled in the United States.” Mr. 
Peyton also extolled “his superior size, 
great bone and stamina.” Miami, Cali- 
fornia and Don Victor, daughter and 
sons of Miami, also gained distinction 
on the track andinthestud. Messrs. Wil- 
liamson also imported Miss Mostyn, the 
dam of Venture. The blood of Belmont 
proved to be of great value to California, 
not only in race horses, as many very fast 
trotters carry the strain, but were highly 
valued in the first and succeeding gen- 
erations for carriage and “general pur- 
pose” horses. 

The first importations to California of 
thoroughbreds from England were Law- 
yer and Faery Queen, which were landed 
in San Francisco in 1854. Nena Sahib 
came in 1862 and Hercules in 1863. 

General, then Lieutenant, E. E. Beale, 
bought and brought here from the east 
the stallion Joseph by Hermes, his dam 
Patsey Anthony by imp. Priam. Mr. 
Nathan Coombs of Napa, brought from 
Kentucky, Ashland by imp. Glencoe, and 
Billy Cheatham by Cracker, a son of 
Boston. Jack Hawkins by Boston, Cos- 
mo by imp. Skylark, Rifleman by imp. 
Glencoe, Belshazzar by imp. Balshaz- 
zar, Dashaway by Belmont and some 
others were also in service in this state 
previous to 1864. But what may be 
termed systematic breeding of thorough- 
breds had not been inaugurated in Cali- 
fornia until Theo. Winters of Winters, 
Nathan Coombs of Napa and John Hall 
of Alvarado engaged in the business. Mr. 
Winters purchased Norfolk in St. Louis 
in 1864. Mr. Coombs had Lodi, Mr. 
Hall, Woodburn. Norfolk was a great 
race horse and so was Lodi, but as was 
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GREY EAGLE, SIRE OF FRED COY 


proved by the race when they met on the 
Ocean View track Norfolk was the best. 
Hazard was a finely bred horse by Lex- 
ington, his dam, Heads-I-Say by imp. 
Glencoe. Lodi by imp. Yorkshire, his 
dam Topaz by imp. Glencoe, and Nor- 
folk by Lexington, his dam Novice by 
imp. Glencoe. Thus all these were from 
Glencoe mares, and while Topaz was the 
dam of several fine race horses, Lodi 
failed in the stud. Yorkshire mares 
proved valuable broodmares, the stallions 
inferior. The Lexington-Glencoe was a 
“happy-nick.” Great race horses resulted 
from the union of these lines of blood. 
Norfolk, Asteroid, Kentucky, were the 
acknowledged champions of the race 
course, though Norfolk was the only one 
of the trio to secure sons that were his 
equal, in fact, his superior when great 
speed was the gauge. Mr. Winters 
continued in the business and is still 
engaged in it—though for a few years 
past he has transferred the location of 
his horse-breeding operations from Cali- 
fornia to Nevada, has made campaigns 
in the east with great success, and horses 


From an old lithograph by Nah! Bros. 


of his breeding in other hands have sus- 
tained the reputation of his stock in all 
the eastern “racing centers.” 

While Mr. Hall’s operations were on a 
limited scale, Moss Rose by imp. Knight 
of St. George was his best mare, and she 
had four very good performers, Ben 
Wade, Hardwood, Woodbury and Rose- 
wood, all of them by Woodburn. Peggy 
Ringgold by Ringgold had the winners 
Darley, Abi, Lady Washington, Queen 
Emma and Ironclad, by Woodburn, and 
Thornhill, already mentioned, with 
the fastest record up to his time. 
By the way, the record at this day for 
that distance is held by a grandson of 
Thad Stevens, Guido. 

The endeavor to bring within reason- 
able limits the history of the thorough- 
bred horses of California up to the time 
when the breeding of them became more 
general entails a disconnected account, 
though necessary as an introduction. 
Subsequent events, those which have oc- 
curred since 1870, can be brought into a 
more symmetrical shape inasmuch as 
there was steady and continued progress 
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culminating in the largest establish- 
ment in the world for the breeding of 
thoroughbreds, and several others of 
large proportions, all of which gained a 
good place in the histories of the blood 
horse. 

In 1874 I brought to California six 
thoroughbreds, Hock-Hocking by Ring- 
master. Three Cheers by imp. Hurrah, 
x »& (Double Cross) by Malcolm, 
Craigieburn by imp. Bonnie Scotland, 
Lady Amanda by imp. Hurrah and 
Marion by Malcolm. The last named is 
rated by a majority of turfmen as the 
best of American broodmares, and as 
Mr. Winters became her owner in 1875 
he had at that time the leading thorough- 
bred breeding establishment west of 
Kentucky. En passant, as chess players 
say, the comparison between the produce 
of Marion and her sister Roxaline gives 
powerful support to the claim of the 
superiority of California as a “race horse 
region.” Marion had thirteen foals, 
nearly all of them stake winners, among 
them such celebrities as Duchess of Nor- 
folk, Emperor of Norfolk, The Czar, El 
Rio Rey and Yo Tambien. Roxaline I 
was sold to an easterner, and while she 
gave birth to several fine race horses, 
Brait, Fred B. and Princess (Princess 
Louise) which won twenty races when a 
four-year-old, there is a big gap between 
the sisters. 

The test was in the production of the 
highest class of race horses, and it is a 
just conclusion that locality (when 
thousands of miles separated these 
brood mares) was a potent factor in 
establishing the superiority of the pro- 
geny of Marion. 
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sold Roxaline when a yearling, and 
she was a remarkably fine filly, there be- 
ing a striking resemblance to her elder 
sister. 

In 1876 E. J. Baldwin sent an agent 
to Kentucky, who purchased the stal- 
lions Grinstend and Rutherford and 
seven mares which were the foundation 
of the celebrated Santa Anita stud. Mr. 
Coutts of Mayfield, bought Monday and 
a few mares, which were afterward 
merged into the thoroughbred depart- 
ment of Palo Alto. Mr. James B. Hag- 
gin added thoroughbreds to the Rancho 
del Paso stud, and when he resolved to 
enter upon this line of breeding it was 
soon made apparent that whatever the 
expense attached to an enterprise of such 
magnitude as the stocking a farm of 
over forty thousand acres in California 
with the very best animals which could 
be bought in Australia, England and 
the eastern and southern states, the 
outlay would be a secondary consid- 
eration. 

The Rancho del Paso catalogue, 1903, 
contains thirty stallions, five hundred 
and sixty-two broodmares, nearly two 
thousand thoroughbreds in indices. It 
could not be otherwise than with capable 
management and that has been in keep- 
ing with the stock. Success should crown 
the venture and that has also been in ac- 
cordance with the magnitude of the es- 
tablishment. 

And all of the other California race 
horse breeding farms have the same re- 
sult, and that on lines which cannot be 
ignored, nor even questioned, in perform- 
ances abroad as well as at home, which 
subsequent papers will assuredly prove. 
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OME day an indefatigable statis- 
tician will surprise even Cali- 
fornians by his announcement in 

authentic and official figures of the po- 
sition that California has taken with re- 
spect to the rest of the world in the 
flower and flower-seed industry. Already 
Californians know that in proportion to 
the population the state raises and sells 
more flowers than any other state or dis- 
trict in the world, although that cannot 
be proved by coin receipts, as prices 
cannot compare with those of the eastern 
market. 

California has forged ahead of the 
world in the culture of the sweet pea; 
a conspicuous floral expatriate which left 
its English nursery and kindergarten to 
become a noted citizen of America, hav- 
ing long since taken out its papers of 
naturalization in the land of its adoption. 
As we lead in many instances we know 
that we follow closely in others, follow 
so closely, in fact, as to be dangerous 
competitors to flower growers of other 
countries, who must keep ever a careful 
eye on this western state. Of this our 
prettiest industry, flower growing, we 
have had reports, not official, with fig- 
ures that fairly glitter, and occasionally 
we are allowed a peep into an authentic 
report of some branch of specialized work 
but a clear view of the whole field we 
have not had nor does the chance seem 
imminent. For more carefully guarded 
than the flowers that they raise, hedged 
more securely than the prickliest rose 
by its armor are the records of net profits 
by the seed and flower growers. Compe- 
tition, the dread serpent in their para- 
dise, lurks somewhere and must not be 
tempted, but discouraged. A next door 


The Commerce 
of Blossom Land 


A Brief Study of the Develop- 
ment of the Trade in Flower 
Products in California 
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neighbor to a paradise has probably 
never filled a “want” advertisement, and 
it is the last thing that a floriculturist 
who has found a good thing would desire. 
A man may have a gold mine, really, in 
a particularly favored spot, an unob- 
trusive acre or so may have expanded 
into a ranch, his temporary accommoda- 
tions into a stately house, all in a few 
years, which tells the story even to unob- 
servant eyes, but does not betray it to a 
world of possible competitors as naked 
figures would do. 

The particular advantage that Cali- 
fornia has used to her aggrandizement 
is the length of her two seasons; the long 
summer, with its peculiar absence of 
summer showers; many flowers raised 
with tender care in Germany and else- 
where can here be raised out of doors; 
the raw winds of the Pacific no menace, 
the fogs, rather a tender beneficence to 
the flowers that repay so abundantly the 
slightest care. California, it is well 
known, leads the world in asters and 
sweet peas, and many other kinds are 
ready to challenge competitors. 

California is full of pretty stories of 
people whom flowers have helped to their 
destinies. Some the flower enthusiasm 
has helped to health and vigor by an 
Antaean relaxation on old Mother 
Earth’s bosom; others have been lifted 
from a financial slough by a realization 
that the fairest lilies grow in a swamp, 
and that bread can be made or earned 
out of lilies. Many who have come to 
California for strength have found also a 
fortune, and still others, who playing 
with the destinies of flowers, have created 
new types in form and color, writing 
their names indelibly beside the bonanza 
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FLOWER VENDERS ON THE 


makers, leading those who have really 
“made money” in California. 

For as a dear old garden philosopher 
was wont to say, there are but few ways 
of making money, “and those by dig- 
ging,” the various ways, so called, being 
but the art of exchange, of putting in 
John’s purse what came out of James’ 
pocket, or what is graver, of draining the 
cup of a struggling James to throw a 
small drop into John’soverflowing bucket. 
To make money, to put more money per 
capita into circulation, is to develop a 
field hitherto fallow, an acre farm as 
potent and dignified as a Utica mine, 
and with the names of money-makers 
such as Flood, Mackay and Hopkins the 
garden philosopher would put those of 
Luther Burbank, Mrs. Shepherd, Carl 
Purdy and a long list of garden pros- 
pectors. Some are in the field for money, 
some for the love of the work, some for 
bread, and some for glory, but all— 
besides helping others along the same 
path—all “making money” out of flow- 
er-culture; even that prim soul who 
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STREETS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


when asked about the industry of flow- 
ers disclaimed any sympathy with those 
who had soul so dead as “to make money 
out of flowers,” seeing no humor in the 
sanctimony of the remark, as opposed to 
the fact of a comfortable salary drawn 
each month for conducting a department 
in botany. 

The flower field is big with possibilities 
for rich and poor. From the man with 
creative energy who would labor over new 
types and think a flower with a new tint 
or form the reward of several years of 
toil, it is but a step, though a long one, 
to the more commercially inclined who 
sees big money in a large industry and 
essays the cultivation of a tract that 
would be a principality in any of the 
old countries; raising flowers by the 
square mile, shipping seed by the car- 
load, and employing men by the score. 
It is but another step to the next who 
deals in the seed that his large business 
does not give him time to raise, his 
wholesale supplier of cut-flowers who 
raises roses or carnations bv the square 
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THE COMMERCE OF 


mile. And then on through the vari- 
ous gradations of wholesale and retail 
“specialists,” including the popular deco- 
rator whose alert eye sees merit in a dis- 
carded weed and raises it by patronage 
to be an article of commerce; and does 
not exclude the street-venders, pictur- 
esque and clamorous over their second 
day stock, as they bring up in the rear 
of the floral procession of California. 

In this business, as in all others, spe- 
cialization is doing its inevitable work. 
A few years ago the retail florists ex- 
hibited in their windows varied selec- 
tions from their own conservatories. To- 
day they will tell you that their violets 
come from Colma; their carnations from 
iruitvale or Menlo, or perhaps from a 
leading San Fran- 
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queen of the begonias,” listed under the 
name of “Marjorie Daw,’’and there is the 
new eschscholtzia, the “Golden West,” 
the nasturtiums “Caprice” and “Moon- 
light,” and many other floral novelties. 
Deferring to Mrs. Shepherd in point 
of time, but conceded by all to hold first 
place, comes the horticultural scientist, 
Luther Burbank of Santa Rosa, who has 
drawn the eyes of the interested world 
toward California as a place where sig- 
nificant things in fruit and flowers are 
being done. In flowers alone, indeed in 
lilies only, has he accomplished enough 
to satisfy the most ambitious specialist. 
Mr. Burbank may be said to have 
achieved the desire of the child who 
“wanted to specialize in everything.” 
Early in his work 





cisco specialist who 
has found his tri- 
umph in that par- 
ticular flower; the 
palms from Fruit- 
vale, the narcissus 
from Haywards, the 
marigolds from 
Niles and the lilies- 
of-the-valley from 
Burlingame. 

In Ventura, the 
procession forms, 
led by the pioneer 
seed grower of Cal- 
ifornia, who found 
it no handicap to 
be a woman. Mrs. 
Theodosia Shep- 
herd has never entered into competition 
with the large enterprises, preferring to 
devote much of her time to what she 
terms “floral match-making.” Her name 
is as well known in Europe as it is here, 
and though she has with deliberation 
chosen a small plot of the large field, 
reaping success and distinction, her busi- 
ness sagacity has found occupation for 
many of her own family and of late years 
a company has been formed whose cus- 
tomers are scattered over the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany. One 
famous result of her “match-making” is 
the Cosmos, which she raised from a 
neglected field flower to a garden tri- 
umph five inches in diameter. One of 
her happiest creations is the begonia, 
called fondly by her and others “the 
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among flowers in 
this state came his 
appreciation of the 
strong tendency to 
variation in Cali- 
fornia-grown flow- 
ers, and working 
along that line he 
has enriched the 
flora of California 
as it has been the 
good fortune of no 
other one man _ to 
do. One “appre- 
ciator” of his work 
has fixed the num- 
ber of hybrid seed- 
ling lihes that he 
has labored among 
at half a million. The well-known 
Shasta daisy has been raised from an ig- 
nored field-hand to a prominent position 
in the floral “smart-set”; the gladiolus 
“California” is his; and so on through a 
long list, too long to enumerate in such 
a swift survey of this extensive field. 
Perhaps no prettier recognition of Mr. 
Burbank’s value to the world has been 
chronicled than the quiet testimonial of 
the German horticulturists who have 
lately made a tour of our country, and of 
whom it is said that each German hat 
uncovered a German head whenever the 
name of Luther Burbank was mentioned. 
Ukiah brings in proudly the third in 
the list—that of Carl Purdy, whose 
name is indissolubly united with that of 
lily-culture in California, and who is 
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recognized as the greatest living author- 
ity on the bulbs of the Pacific coast. An 
idea of the magnitude of the work be- 
ing done by him may be gained by a 
statement made several years ago and 
authorized by him, that he was then dis- 
tributing annually more than a quarter 
of a million bulbs to the American and 
European markets. With such men as 
Mr. Burbank and Mr. Purdy working in 
sympathy, no flower or bulb is so ob- 
secure as to escape loving attention and 
elevation. 

After these distinguished folk who 
have passed in conspicuous separation in 
this floral parade, the others come now 
in groups, no precedence intended, as of 
equal rank. There is Mrs. Ivy Wandes- 
ford Kersey, who found her fame in a 
daffodil, her place in Haywards raising 
the first as well as the finest in the mar- 
ket. The Ard Righ daffodil was brought 
back with her from England for her own 
garden, but it was such a conspicuous 
success as to force its owner to a larger 
usefulness, and to-day she is an authority 
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on bulbs. Side by side with her is Mrs. 
Gould of Ventura-by-the-sea, whose pe- 
tunia seed ranks second to none in the 
world, and for the best varieties of which 
the Cox Company of San Francisco pays 
her twenty dollars an ounce, command- 
ing the highest price in the market for 
such strains as her California Ruffle, 
Giant petunia and her other triumphs. 
Following this group comes Mr. Rout- 
zahn of Oceano, who held for a long time 
this choicest bit of seed-land undisputed, 
but who has just received a competitive 
neighbor, a seed-grower of Santa Paula, 
Mr. Bodger, who recognized the advan- 
tages that the rich Arroyo Grande district 
offered to flower-seed growers, and has 
started there a “plant” of fifty acres. Mr. 
Routzahn was one of those who came to 
California for his health and found many 
other things beside. Four hundred acres 
are devoted to seed-raising, some eighty 
acres put out in one popular flower, the 
sweet pea, from which he harvests four to 
eight hundred pounds to the acre, which 
probably means a ton, allowing for the 
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extraordinary conservatism of the seed- 
crower. One of his own varieties is the 
Salvation Lassie, and to show that there 
is money as well as glory in a specialty, 
the conservatism is broken through to 
affirm that a fine specialty brings four 
figures and more to the lucky cross- 
breeder. 

In the Santa Clara valley, known as 
California’s garden spot, a host of rep- 
resentatives join the cavalcade. Leading 
‘hem is Mr. Morse of the Morse Seed 
Company, which had its inception in the 

iind of R. W. Wilson, who may be 
said to have been the pioneer of the large 

dustry in California, their eastern 
shipments beginning as early as 1876. 
‘he Morse seed farms are scattered over 
the state, for flowers as well as vegetables 
require different localities, ditferent prop- 
erties of the soil, and different climates 
to be brought to perfection. Several 
hundred acres are given up to the culti- 
vation of sweet peas, the harvest going 
up toward a hundred and fifty tons 
vearly. It was on this acreage that the 
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famous Cupid sweet pea made its first 
appearance. 

Among the large firms of the Santa 
Clara valley are those of J. Fosgate, Kim- 
berlan and Son, Charles Parker, Frank 
Wilson, some of these included in the 
Braslan Seed Company, J. and H. Ag- 
news, while farther south in Gilroy is the 
firm of Walter Rohnet, who grows more 
varieties of seeds than any other one 
company in California. 

Farther south yet, a little west of Los 
Angeles, near Long Beach, is Mr. Vaw- 
ter’s carnation field, the flowers growing 
out of doors to great size and beauty, al- 
lowing a cut of three thousand a day. At 
Menlo Park vast acres of carnations and 
sweet peas are claimed by several firms, 
notably those of Michael Lynch of the Hop- 
kins place, and Sidney Clack. At Niles, 
the Shinns raise marigolds and daffodils 
by the square mile it seems when looking 
over the golden field, and in West Berke- 
ley Mr. Gill of the Gill wholesale plant 
company raises roses of the finest varie- 
ties in the open, fifty acres of them, and 
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with little or no irrigation, cultivation 
and fogs bringing them to a proud ma- 
turity, their stem perhaps not so long as 
the glass-bred flower. In this day of 
stem-worship that may be a flaw, but a 
flaw easily remedied in the plant’s new 
home, and the blossoms are as sweet, 
their cup as large as their hothouse- 
bred sisters. Four hundred varieties are 
to be found there, among them a few of 
Mr. Gill’s own, notably the Mrs. Cleve- 
land, a rich red of the Jacqueminot type, 
and the Sarah Isabella Gill. These 
plants find their market in San Fran- 
cisco as well as in Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia; south in San 
Diego and east in Salt Lake City. 

The luxuriant Burlingame district is 
represented by the 
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out as a solid block of ice to fill a hurry 
order for a wedding, or perhaps for a 
debutante’s bouquet, three weeks only of 
forcing being necessary to bring it to ma- 
turity and luxuriant bloom—from solid 
ice to blossom in twenty-one days! 

The cut-flowers from Burlingame go 
as far south in their journeyings as El 
Paso and north to Washington. Salt 
Lake is their boundary on the east and 
the market has extended west as far as 
Honolulu. Nearing the bay district, the 
procession is joined by an imposing list. 
From Menlo Park up to San Francisco 
are scattered the violet fields, managed 
chiefly by Italians. From here come the 
majority of royal violets that crowd the 
show-windows during the season and fill 
the basket of the 
itinerant vender 





EK. W. McLellan 
Company, whose 
area of glass, 120,- 
000 square feet, is 
the largest west of 
the Rockies. A walk 
of five minutes from 
the depot brings 
one to the largest 
rose plant in Cali- 
fornia. Here the 
industry is  con- 
fined to cut-flow- 
ers, roses being the 
great specialty, the 
bride, bridesmaid, 
meteor and Amer- 
ican Beauty, and 
five hundred rose- 
bushes supply the market during the 
busy seasons with three hundred dozen 
blossoms a day. These plants are dis- 
carded after a single year of usefulness. 
Nearly similar the record of the carna- 
tions, the season is limited, the average 
cut daily during the winter season being 
three hundred blooms. 

Calla lilies are being pushed to the 
front in the Burlingame nursery, ten 
acres now being devoted to raising the 
bulbs for the eastern market. Lilies-of- 
the-valley, too, are among the principals, 
the forcing of these dainty spikes being 
one of the features of the work. Some- 
thing like one hundred pips are imported 
from Hamburg every year, reaching here 
about November, when they are put in 
cold storage and kept indefinitely, taken 
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who adds colorand 
sweetness to one of 
the busiest corners 
of San Francisco 
—a line of poetry 
to the hurried 
pages of prose. 

From Fruitvale 
come the Lacy sis- 
ters, who have de- 
veloped a_beauti- 
ful industry in 
their home garden. 
Working for the 
cut - flower trade 
exclusively, they 
supply the princi- 
pal florists, Siever 
and Boland and Podesta, and the popu- 
lar picturesque decorators, the Worn sis- 
ters, with fixed specialties for every 
month in the year, July and August per- 
haps excepted, when my lady goes to 
mountain or seashore and has no need 
for flowers or would cut them with her 
own fair hand. The Misses Lacy have 
three acres under close cultivation, with 
eight thousand feet of glass to cover the 
varieties that need hothouse care. Roses 
are their specialty, although they have a 
flower calendar which calls for other 
kinds for certain months when the rose 
trade is slight. 

Several hot-houses confine their pat- 
ronage to the dainty rearing of bride and 
bridesmaid roses for the future use of 
some happy bride or maid. Out of doors 
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LATH HOUSE FOR FORCING FLOWERS 


grows the great crimson Ulrich Brunner 
rose, as in the neighborhood of a fine old 
cherry tree grows the native California 
tree poppy, the Romneya Coulteri. In an 
artificial swamp back of the house is < 
purple and white glory which turns out 
to be a field of the Japanese iris, im- 
ported by their Japanese neighbor and 
fellow worker, Mr. Demoto, for their ex- 
clusive use. 

In February the demand is for daffo- 
dils, in March the flowering shrubs come 
in, the flowering peach and apple and 
plum and cherry, and the shrubs and 
daffodils run over into April. In May 
the roses begin, and great branches of 
the crimson rambler are cut from the 
fence, which is one line of almost solid 
red, and sent with the Ulrich Brunners 
to the city. The last named has won for 
itself the title of “President’s Rose,” as 
it has figured so conspicuously during 
two presidential visits to San Francisco. 
Two hundred and fifty dozen were sent 
to the city during the presidential week 
now passed into history, and were used 
extensively by the Worn sisters in their 


decoration at the golden banquet at the 
Palace Hotel. 

A short distance down the road from 
the Lacy’s is the interesting place of four 
and a half acres which belongs to Mr. De- 
moto, who is starting another place near 
by of thirty-six acres and putting in one 
hundred thousand square feet of glass. 
His is the wholesale business of cut- 
flowers and palms, having sixteen green- 
houses of two varieties of palm, the 
Kentia, amounting to one hundred and 
twenty thousand plants. At Easter time 
his traffic in Easter lilies amounted to 
thirty-five thousand stems;. his roses 
and carnations are shipped daily, north 
and south and east, the palms reaching 
the other ocean. Perhaps the most pic- 
turesque corner is the lath-house, the 
sunlight filtering through the chinks 
upon the cool, green palms; the dwarf 
cedar trees, the tree ferns, with the Jap- 
anese workers completing the Oriental 
picture. 

In San Francisco are the carnation 
conservatories which are conceded to be 
the largest on the coast. Mr. Siever has 
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A BED OF POPPIES ONE-EIGHTH OF A MILE LONG 


about discarded all of his other flowers 
with the exception of roses and is making 
a triumphant specialty of the carnation 
which has such wonderful success here. 
Before leaving the city limits there is 
the large seed firm of Cox and Company, 
and far removed from their branch but 
curiously related through a dependence 
in common on the same culture, are the 
decorators, led by the three sisters, tha 
Misses Worn, whose deft fingers have 
manipulated the flowers for nearly every 
society function of importance since 
Miss Mary Bates, who pioneered for 
them, left the field. 

From wizard to seller stretches the 
long procession, the picturesque street- 
venders bringing up the rear, not the 
least attractive with their well filled 
baskets of the season’s sweets at prices 
to tempt the poorest. After the parade 
has passed comes the perfumer with his 
subtle task—his the work of changing 
flowers intoextract,of making permanent 
the perfume. So far Paul Rieger has 
the only establishment of this sort on the 
Pacific coast. Although with a growth 
of only seven or eight years, its success 
has been permanent enough to include 
the perfume business among the prom- 
ising industries of California. 


It will surprise many people to learn 
that higher prices are paid for California 
perfumes in many countries, notably the 
British provinces, than for the French 
perfumes of long-established reputation. 
Whether this is the attraction of a nov- 
elty, or is due to the superior merit of 
our native perfumes, would be a much 
disputed question. Yet what more nat- 
ural than that California, leading the 
world in flowers, should lead in the ex- 
tract of flowers? As California’s car- 
nation challenges the world, so may the 
perfume, Palo Alto Pink (Rieger’s), 
brave competition. 

After the labor of others is finished, 
the work of the perfumer begins, but 
much has to be done before the flowers 
are ready for him. The blossoms, picked 
long before the sun or bees have had a 
chance to steal any of the sweetness, 
must have been packed in trays of tallow 
and kept for days, the sweetness ex- 
tracted later from the grease in jars of 
alcohol. That is where the perfumer 
takes it up, and he uses his skill with the 
delicacy of a painter, blending this odor 
with that to obtain a popular scent, pop- 
ular through long years of association, or 
strives to discover a new combination to 
tickle the susceptibilities of beau or belle. 
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For almost every one knows that a so- 
called “extract” is not a simple extract 
at all, but a combination, a product of 
art. There are three or four basic odors, 
and with these the perfumer works, 
blending, mixing, as the painter uses his 
primary colors to make the most delicate 
tints and shades. Each flower contains 
its quota of sweet, which when extracted 
is called the otto of that flower, but from 
some of the sweetest blossoms no otto 
can be extracted, and here comes in the 
perfumer’s skill. To make a heliotrope 
scent, or a lilac, the primary odors have 
to be blended, and when in successful 
proportion, fixed, as the artist fixes his 
colors, with odors, some unpleasant and 
most all costly, musk and ambergris, but 
with staying prop- 
erties that will hold 
the fleeting combina- 
tion just secured. 
Jasmine, tuberose 
and violet, in differ- 
ent proportions, are 
in almost every so- 
termed extract or fa- 
miliar compound as 
the Jockey Club or 
new mown hay. 

To make one 
pound of rose oil, it 
is stated, the otto of 
five million blossoms 
is required, or one 
hundred pounds of 
violets,or twelve mil- 
lions of violets to make a single pound 
of violet oil, and when this is supple- 
inented with the further numerical state- 
ment that Parisian perfumes alone con- 
sume over a million pounds of flower oil 
a year, an idea of the industry is 
gained. 

One of the pleasant features of the 
industry is the occupation it offers to a 
large number of people, and light work, 
too, adapted to girls and women. For 
leaving the preparation of flowers for 
perfumes out of the calculation, there is 
employment for a large corps of women 
in the dressing and arrangement of at- 
tractive packages. 

The manzanita perfume, made by the 
California firm, is said to possess pe- 
culiar efficacy in the sick-room, and it 
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carries its individual fragrance to other 
states and countries with a suggestion 
or reminiscence of a shaded land where 
wild azaleas grow, mingling their per- 
fume with the piny odors of the favored 
spots where lives the red-limbed man- 
zanita. 

Quaint is the record of historic scents, 
for that perfumes were considered to be 
of enough importance to record we know, 
for we have been told that maidens in 
ancient Greece and Rome had their par- 
ticular perfume which they were allowed 
to use, always a simple scent, as matrons 
were allowed the compound extracts, a 
queen boasting of twenty-seven. From 
the myth of Medea, the pioneer per- 
fumer, past Poppoa to Queen Elizabeth, 
who perfumed her 
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wigs with Spanish 
leather steeped in 
musk, we have had 
all sorts of foibles, 
some based on known 
properties, others 
with no firmer foun- 
dation than my lady’s 
whim; from the be- 
ginning of history to 
the present day the 
record is broken, but 
picturesque in its 
lapses as in detail. 
And from the cus- 
tom of ages we have 
gathered a few hints 
which the modern 
perfumer does not ignore. One is that 
jasmine used alone tones the system, but 
that almost all of its compounds debili- 
tate and depress. 

Who can say that that is all fable? 
That lavender is soothing, even to my 
lady of nerves, who can deny? The cit- 
rene scents, neroli, bergamot and orange- 
flower water are said to be stimulating, 
while neroli, with jasmine added by nig- 
gardly fingers, should be used when 
Madame has hysteria, so that laughter 
shakes the tears from her lashes. So per- 
haps in future novels manzanita may 
supplant the shop-worn eau-de-cologne, 
and that heroine of the Pacific may ban- 
ish her nerves or soothe her headache 
with the subtle perfume and cooling 
suggestion of the manzanita. 
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Over the beetiing granite whiried, 
Into the raging tide; 


A Blackfoot’s Burial 


By Tueopore H. Hirrett. 


The Blackfoot warrior, cold in death, 
A grim and ghastly corse, 

Bolt upright, like a man with breath, 
They bound upon his horse. 


His limbs, in fringéd buckskin dressed, 
They tied from side to side; 

And down his back, from bristling crest, 
His feathers floated wide. 


Upon his saddle front they lashed 
His scalps, above a score; 

Some large, some small, some rudely gashed, 
Some thick with clotted gore. 


Around his neck his wailing squaws 
Arranged his triple chain 

Of eagle talons, grizzly claws, 
And fingers of his slain. 


His corded right hand grasped his spear, 
The flint-tip to the fore; 


His left, his bow; and, hanging near, 
Long shafts his quiver bore. 


’Twas thus, as from Shoshone fight 
He oft had come in pride, 

They decked him now, in martial plight, 
For this, his last wild ride. 


The sun was sinking low and red; 
The Tetons were aglow; 

His kinsmen closed about the dead ; 
The torrent foamed below. 


The horse was loosed; he jumped aside; 
He reared; he pitched; he lunged; 

To throw his burden vainly tried; 
Then forward madly plunged. 


They followed fast; they shouted loud ; 
They chased him round and round; 

Till, frenzied by the frantic crowd, 
He leaped, with fatal bound, 


Over the beetling granite whirled, 
Into the raging tide; 

Down, down, torn limb from limb, they swirled; 
Done was the Blackfoot’s ride. 





How to Do Without Servants 


By FLoRENCE JACKSON STODDARD 


T is a long time since Owen Meredith 
declared that “civilized man cannot 
live without cooks,” but before that, 

Cervantes had said, or reminded the 
world, that “the devil sends cooks.” The 
housewife of today who tries to regulate 
her domestic affairs to harmonize with 
the ideas of the times, and the conditions 
of the country, realizes that both these 
statements are true, in part, at least. In 
the United States, the question of do- 
mestic service becomes more and more a 
problem as the means of following other 
employments increase, and the persons 
who might be counted on in former 
times as making a class from which to 
draw the house worker, have developed 
beyond that stage and are now able to 
have homes of their own. 

The discouraged mistress of a less am- 
bitious period, unable or unwilling to do 
her own work, believes that this state of 
affairs is the result of a too great mix- 
ing of classes, or that people who were 
once energetic and thrifty, anxious to 
earn reasonable wages by ordinary means, 
are too proud or too lazy to engage in 
the employments that they are fitted for 
and are only overcrowding the markets 
of cheap clerkships or factory places in 
order not to be known as “living out.” 
There is some truth in this supposition, 
but it does not comprise all the reasons 
for defection in the ranks of house 
workers. As Kipling would say: “That 
is another story,” and as such can wait. 
The subject to consider at present is, 
“How to do without servants?” 

While acknowledging, then, both the 
necessity and the desire of every woman 
who has a home to keep it in the best 
possible manner, and to make it an abid- 
ing place of peace and happiness, we can- 
not fail to recognize that to do this with- 
out servants, that is without help in the 
unavoidable drudgery of daily routine, 
requires two qualities—strength and de- 
termination—strength of body as well as 
of mind. More often it is the latter only 
that is possessed, and the woman so en- 
dowed is fond of saying, “Oh, I work on 
my will power; I’m not much in the 


way of strength, but I can do a whole 
lot when I determine to.” 

Unfortunate creature, and unfortunate 
home! For the day will come when she 
no longer can spur on the worn-out body, 
and the housework so indefatigably dis- 
charged will have made an invalid, be- 
fore her time, of one whose will power 
rightly directed would have kept her 
healthy, and not deprived her home of 
any necessary thing. Behold, then, a 
sacrifice to the unnecessary! A sacri- 
fice, probably to pounds and pounds of 
sweetmeats put up at a cost of strength 
that could have been weighed in the les- 
sening avoirdupois, as the worker roasted 
her skin and her brains bending over 
fires that were, if she did but have per- 
ception to see it, her own funeral pyre, 
not consuming her at once, but length- 
ening the torment through years and 
making her at last a wreck, useless to 
family or to herself. And this was the 
effect of using the will power to work on. 

Or here is another, a sacrifice to home- 
made bread! Mountains of bread have 
been made and baked by frail women, 
kneading out in youth the strength that 
they will want by and by to enable them 
to even cut the bread for their tables. 
Here is another who is a sacrifice to 
Sunday dinners. Not to the eating, but 
to the nervous strain and physical labor 
imposed by getting a meal of elaborate 
dainties at the end of a week already 
used up in hard work. Oh! the respon- 
sibility Sunday dinners will have to an- 
swer for one day! Dinners that feed, to 
unwholesome gorging, the persons who 
partake, making them fit only for a 
drowsy evening, while the cook that civ- 
ilized man cannot live without, is now 
also scullery maid, doing up piles of 
dishes, or like Charlotte, she may, hav- 
ing seen her lover carried past her on a 
shutter, “like a well-conducted person, 
went on cutting bread and butter.” Or 
to apply the idea, the weary housewife, 
having cooked, served (for more likely 
than not she has seated all the family 
comfortably and then trotted about serv- 
ing them, never once allowing the har- 
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mony of an orderly home table to be 
felt), the big meal, sees the rest and rec- 
reation of a Sunday afternoon pass her 
by while she ministers to the unnecessary 
wants of others. 

I put stress on unnecessary, because it 
is just that which makes the doing with- 
out servants so harmful to the house 
mother. If a servant has cooked and 
served such a dinner she is sure to have 
been assisted in it by the mistress, or if 
not, she has no distraction meanwhile of 
the management of the rest of the house, 
or the entertainment of possible guests. 
The house mother has all of this, so that 
the nervous strain, as well as the physi- 
cal fatigue is for her increased. Words- 
worth showed the meaning of this kind 
of strained life when he said: 

‘‘Plain living and high thinking are no more.”’ 

And the remedy? It can be found in 
those first words of the poet—plain liv- 
ing. “But,” it will be argued, “Amer- 
ican life is plain, surely; there is no 
formality. Even the meals are plain; 
no serving a lot of courses; it’s just to 
have enough to eat and be comfortable.” 
Pardon, madam, but the statement is 
Plain living is not 


not quite accurate. 
the lack of comforts or of necessaries. 
The too great abundance of the things 


that are not of vital importance, 
nor even needed for health’s sake, is 
what breaks down the home worker, and 
putsa vulgar plethora of food on the table. 

To do without servants, then, necessi- 
tates strength of mind sufficient to deny 
one’s self the gratification of posing as 
“a splendid provider,” and “an indefat- 
igable housekeeper.” This only can be 
through systematic habits. A rule for 
one day, and no rule for another day, 
can never make harmony in a home. 
Overwork today, and slack tomorrow, 
can not do it either. If every house- 
keeper, who must do her own work, 
will cultivate a little of what Words- 
worth calls “high thinking,” she will 
find plain living possible, wholesome, 
harmonious, and therefore making for 
a happy life. It is folly to deny that 
there are different classes of society. One 
class may not be any better than another, 
but no two are alike. The chief cause 
of overwork in households without ser- 
vants, is that an effort is made to live 
in the same manner that is easy and even 
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necessary when there are servants. 
Plain living would avoid this stumbling 
block; it would be content with dainti- 
ness, wholesomeness, and not attempt 
what is manifestly inappropriate with 
small means. 

The vast majority of the American 
people belong to what, in other countries, 
is called the middle class. If this were 
only frankly acknowledged, it would make 
living much easier, therefore, much hap- 
pier. That we are the greatest reading 
nation in the world is. certain, but the 
readers are largely among the less 
wealthy class, in other words, the middle 
class,—and this class is taking away 


from its opportunities to profit most by 


its reading, to advance from the second 
to the first class, by this very avoidance 
now of “plain living.” There is no 
time (when excess of housework occu- 
pies the woman of a home) to engage in 
that “high thinking” which will advance 
the individual into a higher class. 
Every woman who learns how to do with- 
out servants and not break down her 
health nor sacrifice all self-improvement 
while doing her own work, is helping to 
the swifter advancement of the commun- 
ity, and the state, from a second-class 
to a first-class population. As yet we 
must admit that money, is, in this coun- 
try, the medium of grading classes. Not 
because it makes the individual any bet- 
ter, but because it makes possible the 
acquiring a means of “high” thinking. 
Where money has not done this for the 
possessor, it has not raised him from 
the class of mental endowments equal to 
those held in the beginning. 

It behooves all house-mothers to meet 
the question of how to do without ser- 
vants. And in order to keep up the 
standard of mental, spiritual and phyeical 
excellence in women, they must be will- 
ing to consider that it would be better 
to live on plainer food, to have fewer 
ornaments to dust in their homes, to wear 
less elaborate gowns, and to have more 
time to read with their children, to walk 
out under the beneficent skies of this 
fair land and to reflect on those things 
that are so abundantly set before the 
citizen of the twentieth century; that 
will make for an elevation of class, an 
entire leveling of conditions that depend 
on the grade of mind that meets them. 

















Leaning caressingly over the prone figure 
was another * * * an Indian maiden 





The Sheriff's Deputy 


By C. D. Stuart 


HE noisy, half-drunken mob was 

startled and hushed for a moment 

when they saw, behind the jail, 
the sheriff’s deputy asleep, a solitary 
guard lying as if dead, wrapped in a 
shroud. 

The squat adobe prison with bare, 
thick walls and flat, mud-covered roof, 
stood a little apart from the other build- 
ings, and was unshaded by branching 
tree or climbing vine. A blistering Ari- 
zona day had changed it into an oven, 
the heat from it still radiating, long after 
dark, izito the sultry air. 

The jailer, who lodged in this build- 
ing, had moved his simple bed, a cot 
with a blanket over it, out into the un- 
enclosed area that a reckless fiction 
termed the jail-yard. Happily for him, 
his duties were rarely so insistent as to 
prevent regular slumber, and tonight he 
was near enough the wide-open door to 
hear any sound from inside the jail, and 
far enough away to catch the fitful 
breath of the sluggish air. 

His only covering was a cotton night 
robe, combining coolness and economy of 
bedmaking, and the snowy folds of the 
garment draped softly the curves of his 
outstretched body as he lay quietly 
dreaming. The yellow moon climbing 
above the trees that grew along the river, 
dimly lighted the boyish figure just as 
the mob caught sight of him, and they 
gazed in superstitious awe. While they 
watched him he turned restlessly, and 
when their voices rose again he sat up- 
right, wide awake, looking curiously at 
a dozen armed men. 

He thought of the Indian helplessly 
manacled in the sweltering cell, and list- 
ened intently to hear him move; a sound 
of loud breathing told of the sleeper’s 
oblivion, lost in the forgetfulness that 
comes after full feeding. The prisoner 
was a Pima, who, at his own door, had 
killed a white man. No one who saw the 
dead man’s body, an empty whisky flask 
in his pocket, his blood-shot eyes and 
besotted features, had questioned the red 
man’s provocation,—none but the vic- 
tim’s familiar companions, this vengeful 


mob. ‘The awakened man reached for 
the revolver under his pillow, and stood 
up facing them. 

“Stand back!” he commanded. 

“Come, now, deputy,” said one of 
them, soothingly, “don’t be foolish. 
We’re after Pima Jim. Turn him over, 
sonny; we'll not harm you.” As the 
guard still held his commanding atti- 
tude the speaker menacingly added: “If 
you don’t ——” 

“Stand back, I tell you. The first 
man moves—l’ll blow a hole through 
him !” 

His revolver was gleaming in the 
moonlight, and they sullenly stood back. 
The grim humor of the situation was, 
however, too much to be resisted long by 
the rough crowd, and they laughed bois- 
terously, even good-humoredly. The 
short, slender figure that confronted 
them was almost feminine in appearance, 
only the closely cut hair clustering over 
the uncovered head, and the line of down 
on the upper lip spoiled the illusion that 
a woman was before them. And man or 
woman, their attitude was equally ridic- 
ulous; the idea of twelve armed lynchers 
cowed by a solitary jailer with a revolver 
in his hand! 

But he was no mean shot, and al- 
though boyish and aristocratic, he had 
been chosen a sheriff’s deputy because he 
had given proof of courage. Besides 
these personal accomplishments, he had 
back of him the power of the law, a pon- 
derous and impalpable force that the 
criminal always dreads; he was an offi- 
cer of the court, an officer of the county 
and keeper of the jail. They could not 
help counting the cost of interfering with 
him; while he, in his official capacity, 
was authorized to maintain the dignity 
of the commonwealth, even to the taking 
of life. 

They held counsel together noisily, 
angrily. They knew he would not yield 
unless they forced him, and they burned 
to turn their weapons on him. He had 
an important advantage over them; tak- 
ing his life would endanger one or more 
of theirs, for he would be shooting into 
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a crowd while they would be shooting at 
an individual, and none of them was pre- 
pared to make the sacrifice. They had 
expected no resistance; to find the 
deputy standing in their way infuriated 
them. 

The jailer clearly heard what they 
said, and his pulse quickened. Respect 
for duty was a creed of his ancestors, 
and he stood for his inheritance. He 
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was responsible for the safety of his pris- 
oner, and, white man or red, his duty was 
the same, there was no alternative. 

They walked back into the shadows 
and lowered their voices so that he could 
not hear them. It soon was evident that 
they had decided on another plan, per- 
haps a less dangerous way to secure the 
prisoner. The leader came boldly for- 
ward, the others following boisterously, 
their weapons no longer in their hands; 
they were halted by the ping of a bullet 
fired by the guard, and thev stood laugh- 
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ing at him, making fun of his shooting. 
He was suspicious of this too apparent 
good-humor, and, expecting some new 
treachery, intently watched them. The 
men nearest him held his attention so 
cleverly that he did not notice one of 
their number from the rear steal round 
to the front entrance of the jail; he did 
not hear a tread tiptoeing through the 
hallway to the door behind him. Had 
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Drawing by R. G. Russom 


he looked back when the man’s face ap- 
peared in the opening, he would have 
caught the clownish pantomime by 
which the scout announced his arrival to 
the others, causing a burst of merriment 
more boisterous than any. 

The mob again started resolutely for- 
ward. ‘The jailer was ready for them 
and raised his revolver to fire; two pow- 
erful arms from behind encircled him, 
and in spite of his struggles held him 
harmless, 

“You forgot the front door, sonny,” 
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said his captor, good-humoredly; “next 
time guard your rear.” 

By the dim light of a candle they re- 
moved the ball and chain from the In- 
dian’s leg; he stared heavily about him, 
still dull from his slumber. When they 
roughly pulled him to his feet and hand- 
cuffed his arms behind him a gleam of 
anxiety shot swiftly from his eyes, but he 
stood unflinching. His unclothed body, 
slender and muscular, might have been 
a bronze statue, so impassive was the 
face in its frame of black hair cut 
straight across the forehead, and falling 
to the shoulders like a sable mantle. 

He knew a little English, but he knew 
far better the unspoken language of 
human expression; had the men about 
him said never a word, he could have 
read his fate in their looks and manner. 
When they led him from the jail he went 
proudly, almost disdainfully, and as they 
passed the scornful eyes of the deputy, 
they slouched guiltily. 

Into the Indian’s cell they shoved the 
jailer, and bolted the door. He still was 
trembling from the struggle he had made 
against his captors, and his heart was 
beating painfully. He listened to them 
cross the jail-yard,and when he no longer 
could hear them he hastened to the 
grated window to learn the direction they 
were going. ‘The tramp of feet, the mur- 
mur of voices soon was lost, but whither 
he could not tell. 

The sturdy spirit of the man was not 
yet conquered. He gripped the heavy 
bars and strained at them in a vain en- 
deavor to wrench them loose. He put his 
face close to the grating and shouted lustily 
for help; not even an echo answered. 
When he realized how deserted he was 
he clenched his fists and cursed child- 
ishly. 

He groped his way to the door. He 
often had thought that it would be easier 
to dig through the thick mud walls than 
to break down that barrier. Now, he 
threw himself against it, hoping it might 
have been carelessly fastened. He beat 
upon the rough wood, tore at it with his 
bare hands; the bolt clicked solidly in 
the socket. He cursed again wildly, and 
when his fury had spent itself he sank 
weakly to the floor, humiliation, disap- 
pointment, and despair surging together 
through his soul. 
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A curious wailing roused him; _per- 
haps it was the rushing of blood in his 
ears; perhaps some four-footed prowler ; 
perhaps some winged hunter of the dark- 
ness. He started across the cell to the 
light. Something on the floor tripped 
him and he fell. He sprang joyously to 
his feet and picked up the manacle 
loosened from the prisoner’s leg, tiptoed 
to the window and listened; there was 
nothing but the familiar noises of the 
night. 

He lifted the ball by the short iron 
chain, gripping it with both hands and 
swung it above his head. ‘Twice it en- 
circled him, then with all his strength 
he hurled it at the iron bars; they clat- 
tered noisily and bent a little, but did 
not yield. 

He listened again, cautiously; there 
was no sound but his own hard breath- 
ing. Again he swung the ball; it re- 
bounded from the grating and fell to the 
floor. Again, and again he swung it, 
only to see it as often rebound. Panting 
and exhausted, he leaned against the 
wall, his hands moist with sweat, drops 
of it running in his eyes and blinding 
him. 

Something at the entrance softly 
grated like the sliding of a bolt; he al- 
most had forgotten that barrier. He 
dragged the ball across the cell, and, with 
furious energy, as if it were his last re- 
sort, he banged the wooden frame; it re- 
bounded from the blow and flung in- 
ward. He hastened into the hallway; 
the outside doors were wide open, and 
the soft twilight within showed him that 
the place was empty. The wailing again 
led him into the vard; he thought he 
detected, far off where moonlight and 
shadow blended, the flutter of a garment 

a woman’s garment—and a sob of 
longing and distress. 

He stood for a moment undecided; a 
subtle impulse urged him to follow. He 
hastily armed himself with a rifle and a 
brace of revolvers, the belt filled with 
cartridges, drew on his boots and ran 
across the jail-yard. The shadowy pres- 
ence led him onward—to the river—to 
where a fire burned luminously among 
the trees—to the lynchers. 

Their captive stood quietly in the cir- 
cle of firelight, his hands still manacled 
behind his back, a rope about his neck, 
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—two powerful arms encircled him from behind 


the free end of it thrown over a limb 
and held by his captors. It did not occur 
to them that the undaunted spirit of the 
Indian even now was shaming them; 
they were in no condition to be shamed 
by anything, having re-enforced their 
halting resolution by frequent draughts 
from a bottle. 
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It was well for the Pima that they 
carried the bottle; they forgot to take a 
rope with them; when they had secured 
one much precious time had been lost. 
As they leaned against the cord, about to 
draw it up, a shot rang in the shadows, 
and the part stretching above the cap- 
tive flung upward, cut by a bullet. 








‘“‘TELL ME, 
They gazed fearfully at one another, 
then drew their revolvers and peered anx- 
iously into the darkness. Who could 
have fired? No novice, evidently. 

They gathered together again after a 
short silence, ashamed of their hesitat- 
ing timidity, replaced their weapons and 
swaggered back to the Indian. They 
tied the severed rope, caught up the 
other end and began to draw on it. 

Once more they heard the crack of a 
rifle; the arm of the tallest, stretched 
high above his head, fell helplessly. 
Some one cursed the unseen foe for a 
sneaking coward, flourished a weapon, 
and fired into the gloom. Out of the 
darkness there leaped in quick response 
a sudden volley. 

The Indian, with the craft of his race, 
dropped flat. The men let go the rope 
and crowded together, too terrified to 
speak. They falteringly grasped their 
revolvers, and prepared to defend them- 
selves, watching anxiously for their un- 
known opponents. <A soft wailing broke 
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the stillness; the Indian raised his head 
and listened, and they wondered at his 
curiosity. 

Another volley crashed out of the 
silence, the bullets whistling uncomforta- 
bly near. For an instant it seemed as if 
they would suffocate; then a voice, 
pitched high in warning, called out: 

“The Pimas! Run for your lives!” 

The dark form on the ground, like a 
giant lizard, awkwardly lifted its head to 
watch the men disappear, made ready to 
spring for liberty—then fell flat again ; 
he had caught the swift tread of bare 
feet approaching him. 

When a white-robed, heavily armed 
figure walked from out the shadows into 
the rim of firelight, he beheld on the 
other side of the*ruddy circle the Indian 
still lying where he had fallen. Lean- 
ing caressingly above the prone figure 
was another; by the rustle of her gar- 
ment, the fashion of her hair, the croon- 
ing of her voice, he knew it was an In- 
dian maiden. 





Tell Me, Where is Fancy Bred>’’ 


By GELETT Burcess 


Copyright, 1903, by Gelett Burgess in the United States and Great Britain 


F you empty the common sense out of 

a man’s brain what is left? In- 

stinct, you may say, but instinct is 
rather a part of the very blood than of 
the brain—it is a sort of intellectual re- 
flex action. The residue in the brain we 
may call fancy, seeing that it is man’s 
uncommon sense. 

Fancy and the imagination have been 
variously defined. Coleridge and Words- 
worth and Poe have each analyzed the 
two terms, and, though they differ some- 
what in their opinions as to the relative 
importance of the two functions and as 
to their proper scope, it is pretty well un- 
derstood of fancy, at least, that in its 
processes of forming ideas it is less 
bound by rational modes of thought. 
Fancy moves on a lighter wing; it is 
governed by laws of association remote 
from common sense; it is arbitrary and 


capricious; it develops startling con- 
trasts and caprices; it delights in the 
unexpected. 

Coleridge says that fancy combines 
and imagination creates; but his ex- 
planation does not disagree with the 
above distinction made by Wordsworth. 
Poe asserted that neither, properly 
speaking, created, since all the elements 
used must come from experience merely 
used in unusual combinations; his dis- 
tinction was that imagination must have 
a secondary suggestive meaning — or 
what we vaguely term the moral senti- 
ment, applicable to human conduct. 

A trace of fancy we all have, no doubt. 
Each of us has his vagaries or thoughts 
that leap outside of conscious experi- 
ence. It is like the fraction of gold-salt 
that is always found in sea water. Slight 
as its importance or utility appears to be, 
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this hidden precious particle acts and 
reacts in most of our affairs. For fancy 
has more than a literary value. It does 
not only create brilliant images, but, act- 
ing as an unnoticed cause, it spurs us in 
many accustomed pursuits. 

If we turn this tiny jewel of fancy 
toward the light we see many different 
facets. Its effects and color may be illus- 
trated by many illustrations and meta- 
phors. Imagination is a mosaic of bits 
of life arranged in pattern—fancy has 
its own design, its own mysterious origin, 
as beautiful and as surprising as a snow 
crystal. Imagination is like a lofty 
building reared to meet the sky—fancy is 
a balloon that soars at the wind’s will. 
Fancy is to imagination as dream is to 
reverie, as play is to work, as smoking 
is to eating, as mathematics is to history, 
as humor is to precept, as love is to 
friendship, as the Book of Revelations is 
to the Book of Proverbs. 

Perhaps these similes may illustrate 
the functions of the two processes in our 
daily life, and whether my definition of 
fancy is correct or not, there is, at least, 
a fundamental difference between the 
terms of each of these antitheses. One 
is symbolized by the boy playing at mar- 
bles, the other by the girl playing with 
her doll. One is the radical idealistic 


force in the human couple, the other the 


conservative and practical. One persists 
ever in a wilful experiment and novel 
essay, the other works toward a more im- 
mediate and accessible goal. 

Fancy has usually been considered a 
lower form of imagination, something 
childish, impracticable and futile, if not 
actually mischievous. Ruskin says fancy 
is like a squirrel, content to whirl the 
wheel of his cage, while imagination, like 
a pilgrim, must perforce walk the earth. 
Even by Wordsworth, who first marked 
its limits as being more vague and airy, 
fancy is considered something less than 
imagination. But is this a proper con- 
ception? Fancy, like my grain of gold 
in sea water, is to be traced in all great 
work. Increase this sane percentage and 
the work is overbalanced, a saturated so- 
lution of fancy makes madness. But 
fancy is an inspiration; it is the spring 
that sets off the imagination, as the trig- 
ger fires the gun; it is an impulse 
from a world outside. As the wild no- 
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tions of alchemy started scientific chem- 
ical research, as the dogmatic assevera- 
tions of astrology set Galileo on his voy- 
age of celestial discovery, as the fountain 
of youth led Ponce de Leon into a new 
continent, so has fancy ever furnished 
the seed for growths beyond itself. 

What is the mainspring of love, if not 
a sudden illogical desire, a divine fastid- 
iousness, a mythical, impossible soul in- 
carnated by a dreamer into an accessible 
human body? The damsel “in maiden 
meditation fancy free” is still in posses- 
sion of her common sense—see how the 
old word “fancy” bears me out! 

In literature the force of fancy’s in- 
itiative is clear in all of the books that 
have stood the test of time. The “Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainment” is sheer 
fancy, and the immortal popularity of 
these tales is a sure proof that fancy pure 
and simple is no secondary function of 
the intellect. In “Gulliver’s Travels” 
we have, perhaps, fancy and imagination 
combined in a better proportion—with 
the result that as long as the language 
endures this book will live. The initial 
impetus was fancy. Given, a nation of 
individuals much larger or much smaller 
than we are—there is your fancy. To 
prove again, with these fanciful elements, 
the great truths of human nature—there 
is your imagination. The political satire 
which justified it in its beginning has 
rotted away, and the story, loved for the 
story’s sake, has endured. 

As we look at love and literature, so 
we may look at religion. The same force 
is at work, call it what you will. In- 
crease the modicum, and, as you get in- 
sanity from the exaggeration of fancy, 
so you get superstition from religion. 
The earliest ideas of the supernal world 
were all sheer fancy; for fancy, and not 
imagination, is characteristic of child- 
hood, whether we regard it in the race or 
the individual. 

So the child in us survives. The same 
extraneous force that leads the boy to 
imagine a chair a locomotive, and from 
that superimposed condition to ratioc- 
inate along the lines of his experience, 
is to be seen in works of art. It is the 
essence of play to assume something and 
then proceed rationally. The premise is 
fancy, the deduction imagination. This 
method is well illustrated in comic opera. 
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Accept as fact that a person is a “mas- 
cot” or half fairy, and the rest is all 
logic. 

If all this is true, should it not prove 
that the work of fancy is more enduring 
than that of the imagination? It is a 
recognized fact that the “novel of man- 
ners” cannot keep its popularity except 
during the era in which the manners of 
which it treats are understood. “The 
Arabian Nights” and “Gulliver’s Trav- 
els” have proved this, though “Robinson 
Crusoe” would seem to disprove the 
theorem. But, realistic as it is to the 
point of torture, Crusoe is as far out of 
our experience as the scenes of Bagdad, 
and, as such, appeals to fancy. So will 
Kipling’s “Jungle Book” last when his 
other stories are regarded as merely lit- 
erary curiosities. 
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Fancy, though in some manifestations 
like intuition, is not anarchistic. It leaps 
away from logic, but it follows its own 
creative laws. It endures in poetry, in 
music, where it is freest and safest, in 
myth and folk lore, not the product of an 
epoch, but of the immemorial yearning 
for emancipation from custom and habit 
in thought. Architecture, the noblest 
work of imagination, decays; but fancy, 
the immortal part of us, misunderstood, 
ill-controlled, is a fire that shall always 
find fuel. It is the eternal, irresistible 
desire to create something wholly un- 
modified by temporary environment, 
local color, or the chance effect of light 
and shade. It is the grasp of the child 
for something beyond his reach, the 
quest of the star in the world beyond our 
ken. 


Bourpvon Witson 


TANDING alone in the midst of 
S a New Mexican prairie a short dis- 

tance from the track of the South- 
ern Pacific is a cone-shaped elevation 
that goes by the name of Coyote Hill. 
It is surrounded near at hand by a field 
of lava, now cold and hard, and there is 
a cup-shaped hollow in its peak, where 
still may be seen marks of intense heat, 
and this is evidence to the mind of the 
white man that here was an active vol- 
cano in that long-past time when New 
Mexico was a scene of terrific volcanic 
activity. But the red man, whose an- 
cestors have lived near the hill for un- 
told generations and who_ therefore 
should know more about it than even the 
most learned white man, will tell you 
that, according to a legend handed down 


by his forefathers from the days when 
“all was new,” the hole in the peak was 
burned by Tavi, the sun. Cross his palm 
with a bit of silver bearing Uncle Sam’s 
magic totem, and he will go on and tell 
you the legend, which runs as follows: 

In the days of the beginning, while 
all things were yet new, the animals were 
medicine (magic), they were gods, and 
spake as men speak. And they became 
great in knowledge and power, yet were 
they unhappy, because of their jealousy 
of Tavi, the sun god. But Tavi merely 
looked down and laughed at them as he 
coursed across the world. 

Then became the animals greatly an- 
gered, and they sent out runners to the 
four parts of the world to call a great 
council wherein to devise means for the 
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humiliation of Tavi. To this council 
came Clumsy Foot (the bear), Long 
Tail (the mountain lion), White-mark 
Face (the badger), Hang Tail (the coy- 
ote), White Cap (the eagle), Black Coat 
(the mole), White Tail (the little rab- 
bit), Rattle Foot (the rattlesnake), He- 
carries-arrows (the porcupine), and all 
the animals of lesser degree, so that the 
estufa was filled to overflowing. And 
they made medicine (magic) and smoked 
much tobacco, puffing the smoke upward 
and downward and to the four parts of 
the world to propitiate the gods. 

Then did Hang Tail, sitting upon his 
haunches as was his wont, open his mouth 
and address the assemblage : 

“Brothers, warriors,” said he, “open 
wide your ears and hear. Brothers, I 
am a man of few words, by my deeds am 
I known. The insolence of Tavi has be- 
come unendurable. No longer ago than 
his last coming did he scorch my back 
as I set on a hilltop meditating, and 
when I cried out in pain and remon- 
strance, he laughed scornfully and passed 
on. Brothers, the time for us to act has 
come; Tavi must be taught to be civil 
You ask how we are 
to do this? Brothers, I, even I, will do 
it, and without your assistance. Grant 
me permission, and I will call together 
my warriors and lay in wait for Tavi, 
and ere the coming of another sleep he 
shall be our prisoner.” 

Now Hang Tail, although a cowardly 
fellow in spite of his daring words, was 
very cunning in war, and his warriors 
were as the thorns of the nopal—innu- 


to us, his equals. 
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merable and exceedingly keen of tooth. 
And so the other animals, themselves se- 
cretly very much afraid of Tavi, gladly 
gave him his way. 

Then Hang Tail sounded his war 
whoop, Ka-lee-nee-nee-nee, and, his war- 
riors coming running in response, he led 
them to the top of a high hill, close above 
which Tavi always passed in his daily 
passage across the world. Then did they 
dance a medicine dance and sing a med- 
icine song. And Hang Tail made a med- 
icine lasso for each of his warriors. Now 
Tavi, knowing not that Hang Tail and 
his band lay in wait for him, rose up 
very early the next morning to go again 
across the world. And when he came 
to the hill where lay his enemies, Hang 
Tail gave his war whoop, and his war- 
riors rushed out and cast their lassoes, 
catching Tavi, and dragged him down to 
the ground. 

Now was Tavi exceedingly angry. He 
struggled with all his might to get away, 
shooting out flames to the north, to the 
east, to the south and to the west, set- 
ting the world on fire in many places. 
And as thus he lay, swiftly growing an- 
grier and hotter, the hill top caught fire 
and a great hole was burned in it. And 
the rocks melted and ran down into the 
plain like water. But by and by the 
heat became so great that the lassoes 
were burned in two, and Tavi instantly 
bounded high into the sky. And not 
since that time has he ever passed within 
lasso-throw of even the highest moun- 
tain, though he goes across the world 
every day. 








The Ball of the Whales 


By Watwace Irwin. 


On a bulkhead near the Clay-street pier, 
At the hour eleven-ten, 

Bill Halyard sat a-swapping yarns 
With several nautical men. 


Bill Halyard slid his toothsome quid 
And murmured with a sigh, 
“With all my sea accomplishments 
I never learned to lie. 


“T tell of my acts by simple facts, 
So at a fancy yarn, 

Though I always get the details straight, 
The lies ain’t worth a darn. 


“But if you care for honest fare 
I'll give to you the tale 

Of how I saw a fancy ball 
Give by a school of whale. 


“We sailed one day outside the bay 
Close to the Farralones, 

When we beheld a school of whale 
A-shaking of their bones. 


“Among them wuz a square-faced cuss 
A-acting like a fool,— 
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There surely wa’ant much discipline 
Observed in that there school. 


“The leader whale he shook his tail 
(He was a heavy swell), 

And chose a whale named Gwendolyn, 
Who seemed to be the belle. 


“He bowed to her, she bowed to him 
With stylish jerks and halts— 

‘Men, clear the deck!’ the Captain cried, 
‘They’re going for to waltz!’ 


“And sure enough, it wa’ant no bluff, 
For ere the words wuz said, 

The whales took partners all around 
And danced to raise the dead. 


“The sea stood up, the sea sat down,— 
The sight was dread but grand,— 
The ocean tried to get away 
And made a break for land. 


“The sea threw out a waterspout 
In one tremendous whirl 

Each time a whale reversed his tail 
And tried to swing his girl. 


“I’ve heard it said how dancers tread 
Like fairies in and out; 

But it isn’t that there kind of dance 
I’m telling you about. 


“We lashed us fast to spar and mast, 
We only looked for death, 

We made our wills and testaments 
With each expiring breath. 


“But as our craft was sinking aft 
A welcome change occurred. 

Each manly whale stood on his tail 
And never said a word. 


“They bowed to right, they bowed to left, 
Each grinned a gallant grin, 

And offered to his lady love 
His flipper or his fin. 


“Then two by two, as gentry do, 
They gaily slipped away. 

We looked no more, but changed ourcourse, 
And headed for the bay. 


“At half past eight we passed the Gate, 
And thankful boys were we 

That dances ain’t a common sport 
In whale sassiety.” 

** * * + ** * 

Bill Halyard slid his toothsome quid, 
“That there’s my simple yarn, 

And I guess I’ve got the details straight, 
Though the lies ain’t worth a darn.” 





An Overland Romance 


By Fuorence A. PERKINS 


‘6 UT it’s so unnecessary, Bess.” 
“IT know, in one way, Auntie. 
In another it is necessary. 
Didn’t the doctor say Colorado or Utah 
or somewhere in the west ?” 

“But to teach! He didn’t say any- 
thing about teaching—and Indians too !” 

“Yes he did. He told me that it would 
be best for me to have something to oc- 
cupy my time so I wouldn’t be getting 
homesick and coming back home too 
soon. And I’m sure this is just the 
thing. Think of the altitude—five thous- 
and feet! And they say the air is some- 
thing grand. As for the Indians, why, 
that’s the best part of the whole thing— 
so interesting, such a novelty, Auntie!” 

“But Bess dear, if you only would wait 
until you are safely over this grippe. 
You know your lungs are far from 
strong. 

The older woman’s face wore a look 
so full of anxiety that the girl forced a 
laugh of reassurance : 

“Now you dear little Aunt, do stop 
worrying. I’m all right. And as for 
waiting I simply don’t dare to. You 
know they do things with so much sys- 
tem—red tape—in Washington that it 
might cost me my ‘job’ should I not ‘re- 
port at once’ as my appointment directs.” 

That was where Miss Elizabeth Davis 
was wrong. True, her appointment had 
a business-like ring: 

You are hereby appointed to the position 
of teacher in the Indian School at Bear 
Spring, Idaho, at a salary of $600.00 per 
annum, to commence as soon as you take 
the oath of office and enter upon your duties. 
You are directed to report at once to Major 
Jones. Very respectfully, —_——— 

Like many another new employe, she 
felt that her position would be forfeited 
unless complied with to the letter. Had 
she spent as many years in the Govern- 
ment service as some women have done, 
she would have known that employes 
thereof are treated in a most considerate 
manner and perhaps the ensuing events 
would have never happened. Indeed, 
she was in  no_ condition to 
face the bitter cold of a Chicago 


night in January. She had _ but 
that morning crept from her bed, and 
all day had forced herself to appear well 
and strong before her aunt, with whom 
she had lived since her orphaned child- 
hood. Now it was nearly time to go, her 
uncle had gone to telephone for a car- 
riage, and the two women sat holding 
hands in the warm fire-lit hall, the older 
crying softly, the younger brave and 
cheerful, but with fast, hot breath and 
heavy eyes. 

She forced back the tears and contin- 
ued to chat gayly with her aunt, remind- 
ing her of how warm and comfortable 
the Pullman would be and of how she 
would soon be out on the big, sunny 
prairies where the air would be warm 
and life-giving and her grippe would 
disappear. 

The ride through the biting night air 
to the depot cleared Elizabeth’s hazy 
brain somewhat. Her uncle saw her 
safely settled in the train, gave the por- 
ter a fee, and had just time to say a few 
words of farewell before the train began 
to leave the station. 

It was half after six o’clock and in a 
few minutes a waiter in shining white 
linen swung through the car announcing 
dinner. Nearly every one went forward 
to the diner, and Elizabeth, whose head 
was how aching badly, took the oppor- 
tunity to have her berth made up and 
soon, in a loose, warm wrapper, she sank 
into her bed with unspeakable relief. 
Her temples throbbed and burned, her 
pulse was fast, she knew, and her small 
hands trembled and felt almost too weak 
to raise from the coverlid. Still, she told 
herself, one always felt this way when 
recovering from the grippe, that it was 
just rest she needed, and sleep, and that 
she would be better in the morning. 

Before long the other passengers re- 
turned to the car. There were not many, 
five or six besides Elizabeth. The porter 
busied himself in preparing their berths 
but, now and then, brought to Elizabeth 
a glass of cold water in response to the 
clanging little bell at her side. It was 
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very quiet, scarcely any one spoke, and 
only her cough broke the stillness. Once 
a little lady in a brown traveling-suit, 
whose seat was in the far end of the car 
turned around with a look of concern and 
wondered mentally where that sick child 
was. 

One by one the passengers retired, the 
lights were turned low, and _ silence 
reigned supreme. Then she did not ring 
for any more water, the bell seemed so 
loud to her, and she shrank from dis- 
turbing the other inmates of the car. At 
last, about eleven o’clock, she felt that 
she could stand her thirst no longer, and 
getting out of bed she started, as she 
supposed, toward the dressing-room. In- 
stead, in her confusion she went to the 
rear of the car and found herself in the 
cool night air that pervaded the vesti- 
bule. 

A man in the small room reserved for 
smoking saw the little figure go past the 
door and, not noticing her return, he 
finally laid down his cigar and stepped 
to the outer door. 

“Pardon me, but—were you looking 
for some one?” 

“No; I just wanted a drink, and it is 
so cool here.” 

“A little too cool, I should judge.” 

“O no, it is good, and I am so hot— 
so hot.” 

Mechanically and quickly he touched 
her wrist with the tips of his fingers, say- 
ing to himself, “I should think so!” 
Aloud he said, “Did you want a drink ?” 
and, turning, drew a glass of water and 
held it to her eager lips. Then he said, 
“Now let me guide you back to your 
berth,” and steadied the uncertain little 
figure as it tottered back through the 
narrow aisle. 

When the curtains had again fallen 
into place, Doctor Carroll sat down op- 
posite them and listened. His brief in- 
terview at the vestibule door with this 
strange, lonely young woman had shown 
him that she was little more than a child 
—and an uncommonly pretty one at that 
—and that she was decidedly ill. Fora 
while all was quiet in the berth opposite, 
then a familiar sound reached the doc- 
tor’s listening ears—the sound of chat- 
tering teeth and little gasping moans— 
and a white hand was thrust appealingly 
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outside the curtains. “O porter, por- 
ter!” came from within. 

The doctor stepped across the aisle. 

“Pardon me again,” he said kindly, 
“but I am a physician and if there is 
anything I can do I shall be only too 
glad.” 

“OQ, thank you! I wish you would. I 
feel so badly. I think I’m having a chill 
—I’m so cold.” 

Without another word the doctor 
sought the porter, who was nodding at 
the end of the car, and, after a few low- 
spoken words with him, the old fellow 
came to Elizabeth’s side, placed some ex- 
tra blankets over her and then swung the 
upper berth into its place in the roof of 
the car. She never knew just how they 
accomplished it, but before long a glass 
of hot whisky and water was held to 
her lips, a strong hand supporting her 
head and a low voice urging her gently 
to take it as hot as possible and to drink 
it all. This, with the extra covering, at 
last had the desired effect ; the chill grad- 
ually subsided and the color crept back 
into her cheeks. The porter, at the doc- 
tor’s order, removed the extra blankets 
while the raising of the upper berth re- 
lieved the feeling of suffocation she had 
previously felt. The doctor again sought 
her side. 

“My dear young lady, I am a total 
stranger to you, and I fear I may have 
seemed presumptuous in forcing my at- 
tentions upon you as I have done.” 

“QO no, not at all—you are more than 
kind.” 

“Then you are not afraid to trust 
yourself to my care ?” 

In the dim light of the car Eliza- 
beth’s eyes for a moment sought the face 
before her and in the long hours of pain 
and delirium that followed it was this 
face, strong and manly withal, yet at 
times as tender as a mother’s, to which 
she turned. A little sigh escaped her 
now, her eyes fell and she said simply, 
“No, I am not afraid.” 

After a brief examination, he prepared 
a powder which he gave her and then let 
the dark curtains drop once more into 
place and hide his fair patient from 
view. 

Late into the night Dr. Carroll sat 
alone over his cigar, his thoughts busy 
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with this “case” that had been thrown 
so unexpectedly into his hands, while 
every ring of fragrant, ascending smoke 
seemed to frame the fair, appealing face 
of his patient. She was not alarmingly 
sick,—at least, not at present; whether 
she was destined for a mere attack of the 
grippe or the graver association of pneu- 
monia, morning, perhaps, would tell. 
Then he fell to wondering how long Fate 
would leave her in his hands, where she 
was going, and, finally, as to her people, 
those who would so carelessly send 
abroad, and alone, one in her condition. 
A cold rain was falling the next morn- 
ing. The doctor arose just as they pulled 
into Omaha, disheveled and cheery and 
full of mental conjectures as to his pa- 
tient. The section curtains hung omin- 
ously quiet. As the train resumed its 
journey an idea suggested itself to the 
doctor which caused him to hurry a little 
with his toilet. This accomplished, he 
returned to his place and fastened his 
eyes on the little lady in the brown dress. 
She must not escape him. At breakfast 
he sat at her table and spoke to her. 
Had she noticed a young woman in 


their car the evening before who seemed 
ill? 

Ah, yes, she had noticed. 

“She is very sick, I’m afraid,” he ex- 


plained. “It may be only the grippe, 
but I fear pneumonia. I found her 
standing at the vestibule door last night 
about eleven o’clock, and, being a physi- 
cian and seeing that she was sick I took 
the liberty of assisting her slightly. She 
had an awful chill!” 

Madam expressed her sympathy. 

“Naturally,” he went on, “I feel a lit- 
tle anxious to know how she is this morn- 
ing, and—you see how it is?” 

After breakfast Mrs. Dowe (for as 
such she had made herself known to the 
doctor) parted the heavy curtains and 
looked in on the apparently sleeping 
girl. She was lying with her face toward 
the window, but, as Mrs. Dowe bent over 
her, she opened her eyes, turned and said 
softly, “Aunt Mary.” The woman leaned 
over her, and let the window curtain 
slide up, saying kindly: 

“How do you feel this morning, my 
dear ?” 

There followed a perfect jumble of 
words, wild, incoherent, tripping over 
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each other in their haste to escape the 
burning lips. Two weak arms tossed 
about wildly for a moment and then set- 
tled wearily over the girl’s head. 

At a gesture from the older woman the 
doctor stepped to her side. He stood 
looking down at the delirious girl a mo- 
ment, then laid her gently back on her 
pillow and spoke to her words of sym- 
pathy and comfort such as a mother 
pours into her sick baby’s ear. After a 
while she grew quiet and lay, weak and 
exhausted, while he again tested her 
lungs. Mrs. Dowe saw him shake his 
head as he drew the covers about his pa- 
tient’s shoulders. He again took her 
temperature —and swore at what he 
found registered there. The little lady 
beside him watched his face anxiously. 
At last he spoke: “It’s a bad business !” 
and strode off to the end of the car. In 
a moment, however, he was back. 

“Mrs. Dowe,” he said, “you will stay 
with her, will you? I want to see the 
conductor.” 

That gentleman was just entering the 
car, fumbling an untidy bundle of tickets 
as he came. The doctor stopped him. 

“Do you happen to know anything 
about the occupant of No. 6?” he asked 
in answer to the other’s polite “Good 
morning, sir.” 

The conductor looked over his tickets. 

“No. 6, No. 6, h’m—let me see, here 
it is. Davis, sir, Elizabeth Davis. 
That’s the name. Her ticket reads to 
Granger.” 

“Good Lord! And—of course you 
don’t know anything about her, her 
home or her people ?” 

“Not a thing, my dear sir. You see, | 
just got on at Omaha.” 

“To be sure. I’d forgotten. 

“Yas, sah.” 

“Come here. Do you know anything 
about that young lady in No. 6? Did 
any one come to the train with her last 
evening ?” 

“Yas, sah. A old man brung her to 
the train. She call him ‘Uncle,’ sah. He 
say jes foh we stahted, he say, ‘Pohteh,’ 
he say, ‘you take good care of that young 
lady, and I say, ‘Yas, sah, I will, 
sah—’ ” 

“Did he say where she was going?” 
broke in the doctor. 

“Yas, sah. He say she was going up in 


Porter !” 
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Idaho to some Indian agency up there 
somewheres. She has to change cars at 
Granger and take the Oregon Shoht Line, 
sah, and then take the stage line at a 
little town way off up there, sah. He 
was axin’ me all about the trip, but I 
couldn’t tell him anythin’, sah.” 

“The devil !”” 

“Yas, sah!” 

“You don’t know his name?” 

“No, sah; I don’t know his name.” 

“Nor where he lives ?” 

“No, sah.” 

The conductor went on, the porter, 
seeing that his stock of information was 
about exhausted, turned to his work, 
and the doctor went back to his patient. 

“T have found out a little about her,” 
he said in answer to Mrs. Dowe’s ques- 
tioning look. “Her name is Davis, Eliza- 
beth Davis, and she is bound for some 
Indian agency away up in Idaho — 
changes cars at Granger and then has a 
long stage ride to boot.” 

“Dear me! Whatever will become of 
her ?” 

“That is just what I am asking myself, 
madam. I am going now to think it 
over. I wish you would do the same, and 
if you come to any solution of the prob- 
lem let me know. You see, if we only 
knew something about her people or her 
home—look in her bag, will you, and see 
if her address is in there.” 

The little lady went hastily through 
the girl’s pocketbook. There were nearly 
fifty dollars in bills, some small change, 
and one or two scraps of paper that had 
evidently been memoranda on previous 
shopping tours. That was all. A search 
through the traveling bag resulted in the 
same disappointment. 

“There ought to be a law,” scolded the 
doctor, “compelling people to put their 
addresses somewhere about them when 
they travel. You see we have absolutely 
no clew as to her home or her folks, and 
when it becomes necessary for me to 
telegraph—” 

The little lady suddenly got to her 
feet. . 

“Doctor! you don’t meap—she may 
die?” 

“She may, madam. I can’t tell. She 
is very sick and she is liable to be still 
worse, if I am any judge.” 

Alone in the smoking room, the doctor 
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meditated somewhat in this fashion: 
“Now, in all probability, she is off on 
some wild-goose chase to teach Indians. 
She has no friends there or in Granger 
or the old man wouldn’t be asking ques- 
tions about the trip. I might telegraph 
the agent, but it would take a day or two 
to reach him and she would have plenty 
of time to die in that time. Now, ten to 
one there isn’t a sign of a hospital in 
Granger, and even if there were, this 
bundling her out into the cold on a win- 
ter morning would be almost sure 
death.” 

He puffed a while and then resumed 
his soliloquy: “No, by George! I’ve got 
her and I’ve got to keep her and see her 
through. He sighed and gazed gloomily 
out of the window at the fast-flying Ne- 
braska fields, white with snow. He had 
never before found himself in such a try- 
ing position. Here he was, away out on 
the Union Pacific with a patient on his 
hands of whom, though decidedly young 
and fair, he would gladly be free; a pa- 
tient of whom he knew absolutely noth- 
ing save her name and destination; that 
destination coming alarmingly nearer 
and nearer with every revolution of the 
car wheels, and the prospect—having to 
put her off the train, sick, alone and 
friendless, or telegraphing ahead for an 
undertaker—anything but cheering.” 

The conductor came in and sat down 
beside him. 

“Well, sir,” he said pleasantly, “have 
you found out anything about the young 
lady in No. 6?” 

“Not a thing,” growled the doctor. 

“Do you think she’ll be able to leave 
the train at Granger?” 

“Not unless she’s carried out on a 
stretcher.” 

Here Mrs. Dowe appeared at the door, 
and, at the look on her face, the doctor 
sprang to his feet and hurried after her 
down the aisle. He found the. girl in a 
fit of delirium, tossing about from side 
to side and crying as though in pain. He 
immediately prepared another powder 
and, raising the frail form on his strong 
arm, placed the medicine between her 
lips and gave her water. She drained the 
glass eagerly and after a few minutes 
grew quiet and finally fell asleep. 

Then the doctor and nurse went into 
consultation, sitting opposite, a few seats 
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away from their patient. The doctor 
took from his pocket a railroad folder on 
the margin of which he made fantastic 
little designs as he spoke. 

“Have you any light to offer on the 
subject, Mrs. Dowe ?” 

“I—I can’t say that I have, doctor. 
Of course, if she should be met at 
Granger by friends we could leave her to 
their care.” 

“Of course, of course. But she will 
not be met at Granger by friends; of 
that I feel sure. However, I will get off 
at Granger in the morning and look 
around.” 

Then he stopped his decoration of the 
folder, turned, met squarely the eyes of 
his companion, and then went on .decid- 
edly: 

“I am going to take her on to San 
Francisco with me.” 

“To—to San Francisco with you 

“Can you suggest anything better?” 

“N—no, I’m afraid not.” 

“Do you not think it a good plan?” 

“IT suppose so,” faintly. The little 
woman was thinking. 

“Just think it over a moment,” the 
doctor was saying. “You see, if we put 
her off at Granger she will die. That’s 
certain. If I take her on to the city, I 
will telegraph ahead to the Lane Hos- 
pital, and we will be met at the train 
that night by the ambulance and hospital 
attendants. She shall have every care 
and attention, and, I tell you frankly, it 
is the only way to save her life. As for 
her family, I will telegraph about like 
this to some Chicago paper,” he drew 
from his pocket an envelope on which 
was written : 


0 
999 
. 


Personal:—Miss Elizabeth Davis, en route 
from Chicago to the Indian school at Bear 
Spring, Idaho, very sick on board the Pull- 
man car Berenda. Taken by friends to the 
Lane Hospital, San Francisco, where her 
friends may communicate with her. Chicago 


papers copy. 


He handed this to Mrs. Dowe and, 
after reading it, she said: 

“T believe you are right, doctor. 
the only thing to do.” 

“And will you stand by me if I am 
arrested for kidnaping ?” 

She laughingly assented and the mat- 
ter was thus settled. 


It is 
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It was now late afternoon. The sky 
had cleared and the sun shone brilliantly 
for a few minutes on the vast white 
fields, before sinking behind the foot- 
hills. The great train rushed on over 
its glistening path, the steady throb of 
the engine and the whir of the wheels 
making it seem like a thing of life. They 
dipped into Colorado, stopping at Jules- 
burg, and then back into Nebraska. 
Thence they plunged into Wyoming 
through whose rugged steeps the train 
puffed and struggled all night long. 

To the occupants of the Berenda it 
was a night of anxiety. All felt a sense 
of personal responsibility for the lonely 
little patient, while they realized how 
little it lay in their power to help her. 
The traveling man proffered a flask of 
fine brandy of which the doctor gave her 
an occasional spoonful in milk. Before 
morning it was reported throughout the 
train that a young woman in the rear 
Pullman was dying of pneumonia. 

“Pretty tight place to be in,” re- 
marked the traveling man to the doctor 
as they sat together that evening. “No 
medicine at hand, either ?” 

“All the medicine in the world would 
be of little value, any way.” 

“Why? Hopeless case?” 

“No, not exactly, yet. But there is 
little to be given in pneumonia. To 
keep the patient warm and quiet and to 
support the heart is about all we can do 
at present.” 

About nine o’clock the next morning 
they reached Granger and here the men 
all left the car to look for Elizabeth’s 
possible friends. The doctor, watching 
every one narrowly, strode up and. down 
the broad walk of the station house, 
breathing deeply of the delicious moun- 
tain air and wishing mentally that he 
might so fill with this life-giving oxygen 
the fast failing lungs of his poor little 
patient. 

There was no one among those assem- 
bled at the station who seemed to be on 
the lookout for Elizabeth and, at last, 
with a decided sense of relief, the doctor 
swung himself on to the car steps, the 
train again gently rolled forward, and 
the unconscious girl was carried far be- 
yond, toward the land of sunshine. 

That afternoon they reached Ogden, 
and the rest of the day passed quietly 
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with little change in the condition of 
their patient. There was no return now 
of the frightful delirium, but she lay, 
during the night, in a semi-conscious 
state, not realizing, apparently, her con- 
dition or whereabouts, and very weak 
and white. Heart stimulants were re- 
sorted to and the brandy given regularly. 

At Reno Mrs. Dowe left the train to 
change cars, taking with her two tele- 
grams. One she sent to the Chicago 
Tribune, the other to the Lane Hospital 
in San Francisco. 

Some two hours later, after leaving 
Truckee, the train, strengthened by an 
extra engine, began the long, slow climb 
up the pine-clad steeps of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. Up, up it went amid hoary sum- 
mits ashine with snow, up into the very 
clouds, while far below in the depths the 
river lay, a slender, icy thread between 
its snowy banks. The air became rare 
and very cold. The doctor sat beside his 
patient, a look of almost hopeless anxiety 
on his face. He held in his hand the 
glass of brandy and water of which he 
gave her frequent spoonfuls. Her pulse 
grew irregular and very weak, the breath 
struggled feebly through her pallid lips 


and over her face crept the whiteness of 


the mountain snows. So, far up among 
those icy peaks, the doctor fought that 
day one of his many battles with death ; 
never before so determinedly, so cour- 
ageously, so victoriously, for, as the 
train left the last long grade behind and 
glided down into the sunset valleys of 
California, he drew the coverlid about 
his patient’s shoulders, laid his hand a 
second on her warm, moist brow, and, 
whispering, “Little one, we have won the 
game,” left her to sleep. 

Sacramento, Benicia, Port Costa and 
finally they were skimming along the 
blue waters of San Francisco bay, and 
the journey’s end was near. A pleasant 
voice greeted the doctor as he stepped 
out on to the platform of the car. “Hello, 
doctor, welcome home,” and a young in- 
tern of the Lane Hospital grasped his 
hand. The case was explained in a few 
low-spoken words, a_ stretcher was 
brought into the car, the sick girl laid 
upon it, and then it was gentlv carried 
to the waiting ferry steamer. 

As one sometimes has the impression 
of having passed through certain experi- 
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ences before at some vague, indefinite 
time, so Elizabeth felt afterward about 
this trip across San Francisco bay. The 
warm, damp atmosphere, the heavy scent 
of flowers, the music of the orchestra 
mingled with the low tones of the two 
men near her, the scarcely perceptible 
motion of the boat—it all came back to 
her afterward giving her the impression 
that she had dreamed it years before. 
She did not know where she was, and, 
indeed, she did not care. The pain was 
gone now and the terror of the fever, and 
in their place was a sweet and sleepy con- 
tent that wafted her away into a fairy- 
land of dreams even as the great steamer 
carried her gently over the bay. A half 
an hour later she was laid in a snowy 
bed and a strong, kind woman nurse 
bent over her. Elizabeth heard a fa- 
miliar voice speaking but distinguished 
only the words: “I will call and see her 
in the morning, Miss Price,” and then 
the little wayfarer went to ‘sleep. 

It was late that night when Dr. Car- 
roll sought his lonely bachelor quarters 
out on California street. The rooms felt 
damp, musty, cheerless and forsaken, 
and soon, after a cigar, he went to bed. 
But not to sleep. ‘Tired as he was from 
his trip and his broken rest, he found 
himself very wide awake, and lay blink- 
ing back at a solitary star that shone in 
on him through his window, while in 
his heart a strange, new feeling asserted 
itself, a song of utter thanksgiving that 
kept ringing itself over and over to his 
surprised senses. He had saved other 
lives before, lives of men of eminence 
and wealth, of women of note in the 
great city’s social life, of brilliant lights 
in art and literature and politics—why 
should he feel so foolishly happy that 
this one little light still burned, a tiny 
star in the firmament of life? Because, 
please God, it should be a light for his 
feet through an unlonely path, a star of 
hope that should shine all for him in the 
years to come. 

Now there came to Elizabeth the 
golden days of convalescence. To him 
who has gone down into the valley of the 
shadow the journey back to life’s sunny 
fields is joyous and never to be forgot- 
ten. In the early days of her recovery 
the fact that she was in San Francisco 
had to be explained again and again to 
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her and even then she seemed hardly able 
to realize its truth. “San Francisco,” 
she would murmur, “I am in San Fran- 
cisco!” Gradually, however, this feeling 
gave way to one of great thankfulness 
that her life had been spared and she 
gave herself up to this last in a way that 
helped her very materially to renewed 
strength and health. Several telegrams 
from the doctor and letters written by 
the nurse to the two old people in Chi- 
cago served to allay their fears and at 
last a letter from Elizabeth herself 
proved to them that she was really be- 
yond all danger. 

The doctor came to see her every day, 
lengthening his visits in converse ratio 
to the condition of his patient. He 
brought her books and flowers sometimes, 
and later, when she grew stronger, took 
her for occasional drives. Toward him 
Elizabeth felt an almost over-powering 
sense of shyness. She fully realized all 
he had done for her and often prepared 
in the sanctity of her own heart, little 
set speeches of thanks and appreciation 
which promptly forsook her when in his 
presence. Liberal checks from her uncle 
had offset all expenses incurred at the 


hospital, but for his services the doctor 
had absolutely refused all offers of pay- 


ment. So there remained only to thank 
him verbally for the life he had given 
back to her. “And this,” she would say 
to herself, “I will do when I am ready to 
go—it will be easier then.” 

One Sunday afternoon the doctor 
drove to the hospital in his trap. He 
sent a note up to Elizabeth asking if she 
felt strong enough for a drive to the 
Cliff, and in a few minutes the Elizabeth 
of Chicago came slowly down the broad 
stairs to where he was waiting in the 
hall below. Her dark blue tailor-made 
gown clung to her slight form in long, 
straight lines, the fur boa about her 
throat set off in her face the pink and 
white tints of returning health; her hair 
—that pretty golden mass that haunted 
his dreams, but always in a rumpled 
plait as he had first seen it—was fast- 
ened demurely to her shapely head and 
surmounted by a hat that made the doc- 
tor look and wonder more. For this was 
no child. She of the hanging plait of 
hair, of the soft, loose gown, of the ap- 
pealing helplessness of her sickness, was 
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gone, and in her place stood a decidedly 
grown-up young woman in a dignified 
tailor-made suit. The eyes that greeted 
his, however, were the same blue ones 
that belonged to his girl patient, the hair 
was just as golden, the face beneath the 
stylish hat just as fair, and far dearer 
than it had ever seemed before. 

They talked but little that February 
afternoon. The air was of summer, the 
sun brilliant, the breeze cool and salt, 
and great crowds of people thronged the 
Cliff House and the beautiful little park 
above it. The sea was somewhat rough 
and very blue and Elizabeth sat a long 
time silent, watching “the ceaseless 
march of the waves,” drinking in the 
beauty of sea and shore. On their way 
home they drove through Golden Gate 
park and the doctor stopped his horse 
where they could look out to sea. Eliza- 
beth saw the sun slip through the beau- 
tiful Golden Gate, slowly furling his 
gorgeous flag whose colors lay, red and 
warm, on white-capped wave and silent 
cliff. Suddenly a little sigh escaped 
Elizabeth’s lips and a sob rose in her 
throat. Tomorrow she must leave all 
this—this land of flowers and bright, 
glad sunshine, this land of happiness, for 
in leaving it, alas, she must leave him. 
Suddenly he turned and met her eyes 
and, at the look in his, she stammered: 

“I—I am going tomorrow, doctor.” 

“Going? Going where?” 

“To—my school, you know, in Idaho. 
The position is still vacant and waiting 
for me.” 

“To be sure, I had forgotten. And so 
you are going to teach the Indians?” 
(Was he laughing at her?) 

“Yes. And—and I want to thank 
you, doctor, but—” 

“But what?” 

“But I never can.” 

“O, yes, you can.” 

She looked up at him inquiringly and 
he went on: 

“By never going to that school, dear. 
By staying here with me. Don’t you 
see 7” 

As he helped her out of the trap at 
the wide portals of the hospital he whis- 
pered : 

“Will you stay, sweetheart ?” 

And Bess answered softly: 

“T will stay.” 
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Brevet Colonel and Formerly’ Captain Fourteenth’ 
Infantry, U. S. A., Recorder California Com- 
mandery, Military Order, Loyal Legion 


complaints were heard of ignor- 

ance on the part of officers. This 
was naturally to be expected, as many a 
man was made an officer in the volun- 
teer service who had had no opportunity 
of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
his duties. But I doubt if there was half 
as much ignorance among newly ap- 
pointed officers in 1898 as there was 
among the newly appointed officers in 
61. Take the regular army, then, for 
instance. There were nine new regi- 
ments organized, of twenty-four com- 
panies each, requiring something like six 
hundred officers from civil life, men who 
had never had any military experience 
or training whatever. When I joined 
my regiment in August, 1861, there had 
been something like twenty officers who 
had reported ahead of me. I had been 
on duty in the volunteer service as an en- 
listed man during the previous three 
months, and when I reported at Fort 
Trumbull, Kentucky, to Colonel John F. 
Reynolds,—that glorious soldier who was 
killed, as commander of the First Army 
Corps at the battle of Gettysburg—the 
first question I was asked was, “Do you 
know anything about drill?” 

I had been pretty thoroughly drilled, 
having been a member of the New York 
Seventh Regiment for a couple of years, 
and I so informed him, the result being 


pee the war with Spain some 





that I was detailed to drill three hun- 
dred recruits who didn’t know “hay 
foot” from “straw foot.” Our battalion 
quartermaster was a gentleman from a 
distinguished New York family who had 
never had any military training, nor did 
he know very much about papers, but 
soon afterward he was promoted to be a 
captain and had a company of new re- 
cruits assigned to him, and he was told 
to go ahead and drill it. By dint of con- 
siderable application he had learned and 
could instruct in “right face” and “left 
face,” “fours right about” and a few of 
the first and most necessary commands. 
He was drilling his company outside the 
barracks one day and marched them 
backward and forward. When he reached 
one end of the parade it was “fours right 
about, march,” and when the head of the 
company reached the other end of the 
parade it was “fours left about.” It 
somehow happened that he had forgotten 
the command that was necessary to turn 
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the head of his company to the right or 
the left. The drill hour passed away 
and “recall” was sounded. The captain 
heard it very plainly, but he could not 
remember the command necessary to 
turn the head of his company to the 
right or left to pass it into the barracks 
parade ground for dismissal, so he 
marched his company backward and for- 
ward, “fours right about” at one end, 
“fours left about” at the other until he 
got tired and he halted the company and 
gave the command to “rest,” and won- 
dered and wondered how he was ever go- 
ing to get that company inside the bar- 
racks and dismiss it. Finally, a brilliant 
thought struck him. He turned to his 
first sergeant and said: 

“Sergeant, is it not nearly time for 
‘recall’ to sound ?” 

The sergeant saluted and said: 

“Captain, recall sounded fifteen min- 
utes ago.” 

“Why, the devil, sergeant, didn’t you 
tell me?” shouted the captain. “March 
the company in and dismiss it!” 

After that he came up to the officers’ 
quarters and told the story on himself. 
It was not long, however, before the 


captain became conversant with all of 


the necessary duties. He fought gal- 
lantly through the war; was badly 
wounded at Spottsylvania and won a rec- 
ord for bravery and usefulness surpassed 
by none. 

* * * 

Another officer of my regiment gave 
rise to a great deal of amusement. He 
was the famous Drake de Kay, who, 
while serving with General Mansfield in 
defense of Washington, became widely 
known to the army by his remarkable 
signature. It was his duty to issue passes 
to citizens and soldiers passing from 
Washington across the bridges into Vir- 
ginia, and his signature took up a space 
of about eight inches in length and four 
inches in width. It was not necessary 
for a mounted soldier with a pass to 
stop when crossing the central line be- 
cause all he had to do was to hold up 
Drake de Kay’s signature and it could 
be read twenty or thirty feet off. 

Now, Drake was another of those gal- 
lant and brave men who did not know, 
and did not pretend to know, anything 
about tactics or drill. After a consid- 
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erable period of staff duty he was sent to 
a regiment and put in command of a 
company, and soon afterward he was de- 
tailed to take his company out as “flank- 
ers.” Drake left the camp immediately 
after breakfast in the morning. The 
regiment marched a number of miles and 
went into camp in the afternoon, and 
about an hour after the regiment got 
into camp Captain de Kay appeared all 
alone. Of course, we were all amused to 
see a captain come into camp without 
any of the men of his company, and our 
curiosity prompted us to ask him where 
his company was. His reply was: 

“T don’t know.” 

The story of the day he told us: 

“Now,” he said, “fellows, you know I 
don’t know anything about drill. I was 
ordered this morning to take my com- 
pany out as ‘flankers.’ I didn’t know 
much about a ‘flanker’ except that I had 
a general idea that he was a fellow who 
walked along on the side of the column 
about a half mile away to give notice of 
the approach of the enemy, so I supposed 
that it was my business to string my 
company out in one line, march them 
away about a half a mile, and then fol- 
low along in the same direction that the 
regiment was going, and string them out 
in a long row about twenty or thirty feet 
apart; but how to get them into that 
row I didn’t know.” 

“Well, what did you do?” we all said. 

“Don’t be impatient,” he said, “I will 
tell you. I guess I marched them along 
for about half an hour, wondering how 
in the dickens I was to get them strung 
out. All at once I saw in front of me 
two trees about two feet apart. A bril- 
liant thought struck me. 1 took my first 
sergeant by the arm and I marched him 
up to those two trees and told him to go 
ahead. I kept the next man from pass- 
ing between the trees until the sergeant 
got about thirty feet away, then I held the 
next man and passed him along thirty feet 
in the rear of the previous one, and in 
this way gradually I deployed the whole 
company as ‘flankers.’ After I had passed 
the last man between the trees I let the 
company go and started for camp. What 
has become of the company, goodness 
only knows!” 

Fortunately, the first sergeant knew a 
little more than the captain, and gath- 
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ered his company together at the proper 
time and brought them into camp. And, 
by the way, one of Drake de Kay’s passes, 
with the big signature, was preserved by 
the late Oliver Eldridge and hangs to- 
day in a frame in the home of S. B. 
Cushing at San Rafael, California. 
* * * 


In 1862, the California Hundred had 
been organized and was about to depart 
for Boston, Massachusetts, to be mus- 
tered into Company “A” of the Second 
Massachusetts Cavalry. John G. Kittle, 
one of San Francisco’s most esteemed 
and respected citizens and business men, 
who died some years ago, met one of the 
boys on California street a day or two 
before their departure, and said: 

“Hello, my boy, I understand you have 
enlisted to go to the war.’ 

“T have,” replied the young soldier. 

“Well,” said Mr. Kittle, “I cannot go, 
but I can help the boys along a little, and 
I just want you to put this in your pocket 
because you may need something of the 
kind to fit yourself out, get grub and so 
on, during the trip and while you are in 
camp.” And he handed the lad one hun- 
dred dollars. 

* * % 

I was an enlisted man in the Tenth 
Vermont Regiment of infantry in Gen- 
eral Ricketts’ division of the sixth army 
corps, and on the fifth day of May, 1864, 
being a small man and my regiment 
marching left in front I was immedi- 
ately in the rear of the regimental com- 
mander and staff. We were well closed 
up, brigade commander and staff ahead 
and General Ricketts and staff ahead of 
them, but marching closely, hugging the 
left-hand side of the road to avoid the 
shells which were constantly being fired 
by the enemy. When a halt was called 
by the division commander the head of 
the column was pretty close up to the 
division staff. During this halt we dis- 
tinctly saw a shell burst about twenty or 
thirty feet away and apparently the 
pieces spattered in among twenty or 
thirty mounted officers at the head of the 
column. There was great commotion 
among the horses, but none of the riders 
seemed to fall. After a few minutes we 
saw a mounted officer start from the side 
of General Ricketts on a gallop down the 
road, and as he passed the head of my 
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regiment where I was I noticed that his 
right foot had been pretty well crushed 
up, stirrup gone, etc. Of course, this be- 
ing a mere incident in a battle made 
comparatively little impression upon me 
at the time, but something like thirty 
years afterward I met for the first time, 
in San Francisco, a retired officer of the 
regular army, and in conversation about 
the war I discovered that he was the 
man who had been wounded on that oc- 
casion, and it had taken us thirty years 
to meet before we had known each other 
and by a mere accident found that we 
had been present at the same moment 
and that I had been a witness of his be- 
ing crippled for life. War is full of sur- 
prises and peculiar incidents, but this 
meeting with this officer after this long 
lapse of years and the peculiar manner 
in which we found that he, a captain in 
the army, and I, an enlisted man of the 
volunteers, were within twenty feet of 
each other at the time when he lost his 
leg, seemed quite remarkable and cer- 
tainly to both of us was very interesting. 
* * * 

War is a peculiar thing. Large armies 
are organized and many regiments are 
kept at the rear for necessary duty. Some 
regiments served for three or four years 
during the Civil War without seeing an 
enemy or hearing a bullet whistle. Other 
regiments go to the front and are deci- 
mated in one battle. Many a man has 
gone through a solid four years’ war 
without being wounded, and many men 
have been disabled and crippled by 
wounds in their first engagement. Others, 
after nearly four years’ service, met their 
death or a serious wound in the last ac- 
tion of the war. In the midst of a big 
battle it is expected that many men 
should be killed and wounded, but after 
the battle is over the soldiers generally 
feel that danger of being wounded by 
the enemy’s bullets has passed for that 
time at least, and yet many a man is 
crippled by a wound received at a time 
when practically no engagement is on. 

After the first day’s battle in the Wil- 
derness, fought mainly by Griffin’s divi- 
sion of the Fifth Army Corps, and last- 
ing from a little after noon until five 
o’clock, during which time the attack of 
Ayres’s and Bartlett’s brigades upon the 
enemy’s lines had been repulsed, there 
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was a period of comparative quiet. Re- 
inforcements were moved up the Wilder- 
ness turnpike to take the place of Grif- 
fin’s wearied troops. I had been with 
my chief, General Griffin, during the 
day, and about half-past five o’clock was 
sent to the rear with a despatch to Gen- 
eral Grant; between six and half-past 
six I was quietly cantering up the pike 
to rejoin my chief. A brigade of Rick- 
ett’s division was passing up the road 
and hugging the south side to keep out 
of the way of occasional shells which 
were fired by the enemy from their lines 
on the next rise. As I passed up the 
road the shells were going over my head, 
but the guns appeared to be depressed 
with each shot, and as long as I kept in 
motion I knew that I was in no danger, 
for I would always keep under the shell. 
I had started from General Grant’s head- 
quarters at the old Wilderness Tavern 
with a comrade of my staff, Colonel 
Davis (now residing at Auburn, Cali- 
fornia), and on the way up he remarked 
that he was hungry. This caused me to 
remember that I had been presented by 
our quartermaster with a haversack of 
hard-boiled eggs that morning, and when 
the engagement appeared to be imminent 
I had hung them on the branch of a 
cedar where I thought they would be 
concealed until such time as I could go 
for them. I told Davis to go ahead and 
I would hunt for the eggs and bring 
them up to the staff, as I knew that a 
good hard-boiled egg would be appre- 
ciated by every one, from the general 
down. 

I could not find these eggs and I was 
delayed on this account in my move- 
ments up the road for at least ten min- 
utes. When I reached the head of the 
marching column, where General Rick- 
etts, an old friend of mine, was in com- 
mand, I was seen, strange to say, by an 
old New York friend of mine, Captain 
Fisher, who was so near-sighted that at 
the second battle of Bull Run he rode up 
to a Confederate Colonel and ordered 
him to move his regiment by order of 
General Ricketts and was immediately 
taken prisoner. Unfortunately for me 
on this occasion he recognized me as I 
cantered up the road. General Ricketts, 
it seems, wanted to find out where Gen- 
eral Griffin was in order to report the 
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reinforcing brigade to relieve the troops 
of Griffin’s division, which had been in 
action all the afternoon. Here was an- 
other delay. Meantime, the enemy’s guns 
were slightly depressed, firing shells 
down the road with the evident object of 
annoying any reinforcing troops march- 
ing to the front. 

While I sat on my horse explaining to 
General Ricketts the position General 
Griffin was in when I saw him an hour 
before, a shell burst about fifteen feet 
away and spattered all its pieces of iron 
among a group of something like thirty 
mounted men. Of course, there was a 
great commotion. My horse was an- 
noyed by the spatter of gravel and shell, 
although he was not wounded, and all 
the horses were scared. Upon endeavor- 
ing to quiet my horse I found that my 
right foot was out of the stirrup, and 
after quieting the animal I looked down 
to see why I could not get my foot in the 
stirrup. To my utter amazement the stir- 
rup and nearly all the foot were gone. 
The shell had struck me at the instep 
and cut everything in front as clean as 
if chopped off by a cleaver, but, for- 
tunately, the heat of the piece of iron 
and the crushing blow seemed to have 
closed all the arteries and I at once no- 
ticed that there was no bleeding. I had 
not felt the shock; I did not know I 
was wounded until I looked down and 
saw that I was. Realizing that my only 
chance for life was in having a clean 
amputation made, I requested General 
Ricketts to notify my chief, General 
Griffin, that I was wounded, and, stick- 
ing my left spur into the side of the 
animal, I started on a gallop down the 
road. 

A half mile in the rear General Ayres 
and his staff saw me coming down the 
road at a gallop and thought my horse 
was running away, and lined up across 
the road to stop he runaway animal 
with a wounded officer. I reined my 
horse in and calmly requested General 
Ayres to get out of the way as I wanted 
to go on to the hospital. 

“You »’ said he, “your foot 
is gone.” 

“T know it, General,” I said, “and that 
is the reason I want to go to the hos- 
pital.” 

By this time I realized that I was be- 
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ginning to feel the effects of the shock, 
but how to get off the horse was the 
question. Of course, I realized that 
when I threw my right foot over the 
horse I could not put it on the ground, 
and that I would have to depend upon 
somebody to catch me as I threw my left 
foot out of the stirrup, so I selected the 
biggest man of the staff, Captain George 
Robinson. I threw my right foot over 
the horse, clung with both hands to the 
pommel and cantle, asked him if he was 
ready. He said he was, I kicked my left 
foot out of the stirrup and down I went 
into his arms, and down he went. I was 
very near death at that moment, for I 
realized that if my wounded foot struck 
anything the arteries would burst open 
and I would be a dead man in a few 
minutes. 

Fortunately, I fell on top of Rob- 
inson, managed to hold my right foot 
in the air and was picked up and put on 
a stretcher without any damage. The re- 
sult would hardly interest readers. I was 
carried to the hospital, my foot ampu- 
tated; taken to Fredericksburg; spent 
three weeks there; taken to Washing- 
ton; had two more amputations. I felt 
that I was a cripple for life, but youth 
and a good constitution have prevented 
my being absolutely worthless. 

Twenty-five years later to a day, on 
my way back from the east, I stopped at 
Milwaukee to see my friend, General 
Charles King. He had invited a few 
friends to meet me, and there I lunched 
at the club in Milwaukee with George 
Robinson, the man who had nearly killed 
me by falling under my weight on that 
5th of May, 1864, twenty-five years be- 
fore. 

* * * 


In January, 1866, General Irwin Mc- 
Dowell, with several members of his 
staff, started on a trip of inspection 
through Southern California and Ari- 
zona, and during this trip, at a place 
called Rock Springs, near Mohave, a 
funny incident occurred. Among the 
party was General Kirkham, who was 
then chief quartermaster of the Depart- 
ment of California. General Kirkham 
rather enjoyed a little “commissary” oc- 
casionally, and it was his habit to carry 
a canteen of good size filled with the best 
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whisky that he could take from San 
Francisco. General McDowell never 
drank whisky; in fact, he never drank 
tea or coffee. It is a curious thing, and 
not generally known, that he was a total 
abstainer. Indeed, during the early days 
of the Civil War when McDowell was in 
command of the army in front of Wash- 
ington he was continually being accused 
of being drunk. He was a man of large 
body, and had rather a red face, and 
frequently used to sleep on horseback 
when fatigued with the labors of the 
day, and it was often said when 
soldiers saw him pass along the road 
with his fat body, his red face and his 
eyes shut, “There goes old McDowell, 
drunk again,” whereas the fact of it was 
that General McDowell had never taken 
a drink of whisky in his life. His only 
indulgence was in water and milk, and 
in the use of ice water he was certainly 
a very intemperate man. However, I am 
not getting to my story. 

General McDowell and General Kirk- 
ham during this trip through Arizona 
occupied the same tent—an ordinary 
wall tent—and as they occupied cots on 
the opposite sides of the same tent it was 
their custom before retiring for the night 
to thoroughly drench the felt coverings 
of their canteens (which, by the way, re- 
sembled each other very much in size and 
appearance), with water and then hang 
them up on the tent pole. It was Gen- 
eral McDowell’s custom upon awakening 
in the morning to thoroughly drench his 
interior with a tremendous drink of 
water, and it was General Kirkham’s 
custom to titillate his interior with a 
pleasant little drink of whisky. One 
morning we of the staff who were occu- 
pying an adjoining tent were awakened 
by an exclamation from General Mc- 
Dowell which sounded more like swear- 
ing than anything we had ever heard 
from him, and we were somewhat sur- 
prised. The truth was told when Kirk- 
ham finally emerged from the tent. The 
canteens had got mixed during the night 
and General McDowell had unwittingly 
and unwillingly taken his first drink of 
whisky. I believe that until the day of 
his death General McDowell thought 
that the youngsters on his staff had de- 
liberately changed the position of the 
canteens. 











Mission Days at Sonoma 


By Emity 8. Loup. 


T is fitting that at this time when 
] the thoughts of loyal Californians 
and the footsteps of many native 
sons and daughters will be turned to- 
ward the historic town of Sonoma, that 
the screen upon which to-day’s happen- 
ings are pictured should slip aside and 
allow the romantic and picturesque events 
that surrounded and followed the early 
mission days at Sonoma to be recalled. 

The occasion for the extraordinary 
gathering at Sonoma on this coming Ad- 
mission Day is the recent purchase of 
the Mission San Francisco Solano by the 
Landmarks League, and although this 
mission was the last in the chain of mis- 
sions reaching from Loreto on the south 
to Sonoma on the north, it is the first to 
be purchased out of the funds raised by 
this league. The sum paid was $5,000, 
and by this act the mission becomes for- 
ever the property of the people of Cali- 
fornia. Besides the old buildings, a plot 
of ground extending 166 feet along 
Spain street from the corner of First 
street east, with a depth of 150 feet to 
the boundary fence along which runs an 
extensive hedge of cacti, is conveyed 
in the purchase deed. 

Renovated and cared for, this mission 
will be one of the attractions of the state 
to strangers coming here, and will show 
them that Californians, while alive to the 
material advantages of their soil and cli- 
mate, do not neglect those higher spir- 
itual and esthetic considerations that 
make life less selfish and better worth liv- 
ing. ‘To our own people and their de- 
scendants, these missions, preserved from 
the decay that was fast threatening them, 
will be a perpetual reminder of the days 
before American occupation, and the 
subsequent events which changed the 
peaceful home of a pastoral people into 
one of the world’s busiest centers of mer- 
cantile and agricultural interests. 

The Spanish fathers were men wise 
in judgment in selecting the choicest lo- 
cations for their missions. Hence it is 


not to be wondered, that when seeking 
for a second site north of San Francisco 
they left the sea coast with its fogs and 


winds and kept up their search until they 
found the beautiful valley of Sonoma, 
nestling in protecting hills, and well 
watered by numerous streams. The mis- 
sion was established on July 4, 1823, but 
it was not until the following year that 
the buildings were completed. They 
were built of adobe and consisted of the 
church with walls 30 by 120 feet and 
seven feet high, with tiled roof and cor- 
ridor ; a padre’s house, a chapel, a granary 
and several smaller houses. Three thou- 
sand grape vines were set out, fruit trees 
were planted, and a loom for weaving 
was set up. 

But the efforts of the padres to teach 
the Indians the arts of industry did not 
meet with encouraging success. The 
streams were stocked with fish, game 
abounded in the hills, grains and fruits 
grew wild and yielded their abundance 
to be gathered for winter use, and work 
seemed to the Indian, accustomed to na- 
ture’s plenty, but a useless hardship. 

Three years after the mission was 
founded, the Indians rose in revolt and 
burned it to the ground, and its founder, 
Father Altimira, escaping from his un- 
ruly parishioners, went to Santa Barbara. 
In 1827, the Mission San Francisco So- 
lano was rebuilt by the labors of Padre 
Fortune, under the protection of the sol- 
diers stationed at the Presidio of San 
Francisco. 

To-day the rafters, hewn with axes, 
show the traces of the rough tools. Old 
molded tiles cover the roof. Spider webs 
now cling to the ruined walls and the 
light that comes in so dimly through the 
dust-covered panes of the small windows 
falls only upon the last resting place of 
the two pious dead buried beneath the 
font. The old Spanish pictures that 
hung on the ‘walls, the altar and its deco- 
rations, the cross once uplifted from the 
steeple, all that belonged to the old mis- 
sion as a house of God, save the bare 
walls, were removed nearly a quarter of 
a century ago to a modern structure 
some distance from town. Yet we who 
saw it in its old-time primitiveness before 
it was dismantled, remember well how 
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often in imagination the scenes of those 
early days would come before us. Then 
for us hundreds of Indian converts 
pressed through the doorway and kneel- 
ing on the earthen floor gazed in wonder 
at the candle-lit altar and listened to the 
low chanting. 

In 1834 the Mexican government sent 
General Mariano G. Vallejo to secularize 
the mission and to found a town. There 
were at this time many hostile Indians 
in the valley and in the country beyond, 
and General Vallejo established a mili- 
tary post with barracks. The plaza was 
laid out and the houses built around it 
as is the custom in Mexican towns. The 
houses were built of adobe, two stories 
high, with broad verandas. General Val- 
lejo’s own dwelling was also the mili- 
tary headquarters, and was three stories 
high, with a high tower overlooking the 
valley. It was a palatial residence and 
handsomely furnished. The general spent 
more than a quarter of a million dollars 
in founding the town. He held sway 
over a territory of a hundred miles or 
more. At one time he possessed a thou- 
sand horses broken to ride and nine thou- 
sand unbroken. 

Jacob Leese, who held the first public 
celebration of the Fourth of July in 
California, at San Francisco, in 1836, 
and to which General Vallejo, the Castro 
and Martinez families and all the princi- 
pal families of Sonoma were invited, oc- 
cupied one of these first historic adobe 
houses on the plaza. Another one was 
the residence of General Vallejo’s brother 
Salvador. On Spain street, but a short 
distance from the mission, was the fa- 
mous Blue Wing Hotel, which, according 
to tradition, was the scene of many lively 
gatherings not in accord with its religious 
neighbor. The plaza was surrounded by 
shade trees set out by General Vallejo, 
and here were drilled the Indian lads 
whom Vallejo trained for his army. Out- 
side of the town, among the foothills, 
were a few ranches stocked with horses 
and cattle. Gradually a few American 
settlers were entering the valley from be- 
yond the Sierra, but there was no an- 
tagonism shown them by the Californians 
and in time many of them became con- 
nected with the leading families by mar- 
riage. 

Life was a pleasant thing at Sonoma 
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for the ten years following General Val- 
lejo’s military occupation of the valley. 
The Indians who had been partly do- 
mesticated by the mission padres lived on 
the ranches of the Californians and did 
the necessary work under the direction of 
their masters. But the work was easy 
to do where there were so many to do it, 
the rule was kindly and the privileges 
many. They were days of open-handed 
hospitality and lavish festivities. ‘There 
were many family connections, and even 
where there was no tie of kindred the 
neighborly feeling of friendly interest 
was strong. Whenever there was a social 
gathering the guests came from all parts 
of the country, and as every one went to 
these entertainments on horseback, their 
stay was often prolonged for a week, and 
each day brought some new enjoyment 
of riding, dancing or feasting. 

In this pleasant social life there came 
a sudden break when, early on the morn- 
ing of June 14, 1846, a small company 
of Americans appeared at the residence 
of General Vallejo and made prisoners 
of him, of Lieutenant-Colonel Prudon, 
Captain Salvador Vallejo and Jacob 
Leese. Up to October, 1845, General 
Vallejo had kept a garrison at Sonoma 
at his own expense. But at that time, 
as the money was not refunded to him 
by the Mexican government, he dis- 
banded the force, although he was still 
commander of the northern frontier. 
The plaza was thus left unprotected, al- 
though ten pieces of artillery and other 
arms were there. 

Vallejo and his fellow officers were 
sent to Fremont’s camp at Sutter’s Fort, 
and the historic bear flag was raised on 
the staff at the edge of the plaza. This 
seizure of Sonoma by the Bear Flag 
party has been variously commented 
upon by the different historians, but as 
time passes and the facts sift them- 
selves, many believe that the seizure itself 
and its accompanying details formed a 
useless irritation of the feelings of the 
more intelligent Californians. Mexico 
had not been considerate to California. 

A prey to any foreign power whose 
ships sailed the Pacific, insufficiently 
garrisoned at every port, and without 
proper representation at the Mexican 
capital, California was disatisfied with 
her conditions. General Vallejo, General 
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Castro and other prominent Californians, 
from long intercourse with Americans, 
were friendly to the idea of more inti- 
mate relations with the United States, 
and they doubtless would have so in- 
fluenced their countrymen that the con- 
quest of California would have been ac- 
complished without that bitterness of 
feeling that for years rankled in the 
breasts of the conquered race. For the 
next three weeks a garrison of forty men 
guarded the barracks, and many of the 
settlers on the outlying ranches gathered 
at Sonoma with their families, fearing 
that Castro with a force of Californians 
would attack the town. Fremont camped 
there at different times, having at one 
time a force of three hundred and fifty 
men. 

But the reign of the Bear Flag was of 
short duration. The Mexican War had 
become a fact, and one of the first acts 
of the war was the raising of the Ameri- 
can flag at Monterey, Yerba Buena (San 
Francisco) and at Sonoma. On July 10, 
the Bear Flag was replaced by the Stars 
and Stripes. Thus in less than one 
month the old flagstaff which still stands 
on the plaza bore aloft to the breeze 
three different flags, each marking a 
different epoch in the history of the 
town. 

For the next year and a half Sonoma 
was occupied by a force of American sol- 
diers commanded by officers who after- 
ward gained fame in the Civil War. But 
upon the discovery of gold at Coloma, 
January, 1848, soldier and civilian alike 
deserted the town. Every one went to 
the mines, but shortly many began to re- 
turn with large quantities of gold dust. 
Mules laden with bags of gold passed 
through the town and carried the pre- 
cious treasure to the distant ranches of 
their owners. Business became lively, 
stores were opened for the sale of goods 
to miners, stages left daily for the north- 
ern mines, and the town put on an ap- 
pearance of life unknown to it before. 
New settlements began to be made at 
Santa Rosa, Petaluma, Napa and 
Healdsburg, and in 1855 the county seat 
was removed from Sonoma to Santa 
Rosa, which was nearer the center of the 
county. 

After this things began gradually to 
settle back in their old peaceful routine. 
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The fields that had run to seed with wild 
oats were now stirred by the plow, and 
then vineyards were planted in every di- 
rection. In the early sixties, if one 
climbed to the top of one of the hills 
north of town, they beheld spread out 
before them a scene of viticultural 
beauty. The whole country round about 
appeared like an extended sheet of sprig- 
ged muslin, such as our grandmothers 
used to make into dresses. From that dis- 
tance and height no uneven lines were 
visible; and the regular lines of tender 
green vines were broken only in a few 
places by taller rows of darker green 
which marked  tree-bordered water 
courses. 

That first era of Sonoma vineyards! 
Who that participated in it will ever for- 
get it. Many of those early vineyards 
have disappeared and are replaced by 
thrifty orchards. But other vineyard- 
ists, undisheartened by early failures, 
have proved by continued experiment that 
resistant vines are a success, and again 
the valley shows a large area of growing 
vines. 

The old Spanish padres have mol- 
dered into dust; the Mexican soldier no 
longer passes out of the barracks with 
jingling spurs and silver-decorated trap- 
pings; the Indians have long passed 
away. But the bright sunshine, the 
balmy air that breathed rest, warmth and 
the delight of living—these things which 
could not be wrested from the weak, and 
did not go with their passing, still re- 
main. But gradually the march of im- 
provement has slipped through the slum- 
berous entrance to the valley. The coach 
that ran from tide water at Lakeville 
to Sonoma has given way to two lines of 
railroad. Stores, churches and dwell- 
ings have multiplied and summer visi- 
tors flock to the valley. In the upper val- 
ley the Italian has found a second Italy 
—lItaly with the advantages of republi- 
can institutions—an Italy of sunshine, 
balmy air and vine-bearing soil, where 
alms-asking and poverty are unknown. 
Here, too, might those of our own peo- 
ple who cross the ocean and put up with 
many inconveniences for the health- 
giving atmosphere they hope to find 
under Italian skies, discover the same 
life-giving air, untainted by Roman 
malaria. 








Books and Writers 


What the Makers of Literature are Doing and Intend to Do 


“As it was in the Beginning” is the 
title given to Joaquin Miller’s latest book, 
containing the longest 
epic yet written by the 
poet of the Sierra. In 
spite of a comic cover 
design, in which a stork—the blossom 
bird of Nippon—is depicted, upholding 
a baby form, bearing President 
velt’s head, the volume contains some of 
the best verse of the man who wrote 
“Columbus” and “In Nicaragua.” The 
dedication is “to the mothers of men,” 
and the poet, in a note which he is 
pleased to call “a prefatory postscript,” 
explains that Roosevelt’s utterance con- 
cerning race suicide, formed the inspira- 
tion for this work. The President’s 
address may have hastened the publica- 
tion in the present form, but some of 
these ten cantos were written long 
before; Canto VIII, for example, is com- 
posed almost entirely of the poem “At 
Vespers in Tokio,” which appeared in 
the April (1903) Sunser. The same 
charm of theme and diction that there 
was about that story of 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S 
“AS IT WAS IN 
THE BEGINNING” 
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The thousand pilgrims girt in straw 
That press Fujiyama’s holy peak— 
is through much of this longer effort. 
although there are some lines which good 
taste should have eliminated. But the 
poet’s rare art of figure-making is here, 
coupled with melody, as 


Light lingers in the tawny mane 
Of wild cats, waving lazily. 


and again: 
Lo, here each witness of the flood 
Tight-jailed in ice eternal lies. 

The hook is marred by careless edit- 
ing, but in spite of defects, it carries its 
message, and constitutes a notable and 
virile contribution to literature. 


“As it was in the Beginning,” by Joaquin 
Miller; A. M. Robertson, publisher, San 
Francisco. 





In his prefatory note the poet says: 
“When, like a sentinel on his watch- 
tower, the President, with his divine 
audacity and San Juan valor, voiced the 
real heart of the Americans against “race 
suicide,” I hastened to do my part, in 
my own way, ill or well, in holding up 
his hands on the firing line. * * * 
I venture this new book with confidence, 
not only because it is right, proper, clean, 
courageous, but now seems opportune.” 


The Lathrop Publishing Company of 
Boston has brought out an attractive 


CHARLES WARREN \°/Ume _ entitled 


STODDARD’S LATEST | “X!tS | and En- 
trances,” by ¢ harles 


Warren Stoddard. It embodies various 
tours and episodes garnered from years 
rich in opportunity, and summed up by 
that versatile Californian. in his easy, 
imaginative, winning vein. Stoddard 
has traveled far afield and those who 
have journeyed with him through his 
“South Sea Idyls” and other wanderings 
will enter the path of these twenty short 
stories assured of the persuasive charm 
from his ever picturesque point of view. 
Few authors have with equal zest and en- 
tire accord entered into intimate rela- 
tionship with so many  contempor- 
aries. His latest sketches are scarcely 
less convincing as estimates and impres- 
sions of people than of places. The dis- 
tinctive qualities of Stevenson shine from 
the opening chapter in the somewhat un- 
familiar setting of his advent in Califor- 
nia, touching on his courtship and de- 
parture for Samoa. And there are read- 
able pages on Bret Harte, Twain, Kings- 
lev and George Eliot quite apart from 
the general ken regarding these indi- 
vidualities, and flavored pleasantly with 
personal letters and characteristic bits of 
comradeship. If shading in literature, 
night offsetting day and day night fascin- 
ates the mental eve, as assuredly it at- 
tracts and holds the gaze in art, then with 
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consummate skill the author has selected 
his sketches. 

Stoddard is the rare writer through 
whose work runs ever a transparent vein 
of the buoyancy of his youth. In his 
“London Sketches” it defines itself with 
unabashed frankness. Here is a boyish, 
jovial, Californian in “Bloomsbury Lodg- 
ings’ and “Chambers in Charlotte 
Street,” silhouetted against a vari-colored 
background of London Bohemia: Yet 
ever a poet at heart, the author overflows 
with pathos in the story of a crippled 
child and its influence upon the life of 
an old clock maker. After the many 
cumbersome novels of the day the short 
story becomes more and more acceptable. 
The authors tactful selections are ever 
redolent and never redundant of his own 
taking enthusiasm. 

H. H. WILLIAMs. 


Mrs. Richard Tully (Eleanor Gates) 
is in Berkeley for the summer—accom- 


ANOTHER BOOK =‘ Panied by Mr. Tully 
BY —and they are enjoy- 


ELEANOR GATES ing life there as only 
persons can who have 
attained success without losing youth in 
the effort. And they have been substan- 
tially successful. Mrs. Tully’s book “The 
Biography of a Prairie Girl” has earned 
her a place among the best of the present 
day writers of fiction. It has run into 
several editions. Mr. Tully has disposed 
of two plays (one to Nat Goodwin, the 
other to Liebler & Co.), and is at work 
on a third, which is to be used to star a 
local actor. Mrs. Tully is well on with 
her second book, which will be brought 
out by The Century Company. It is a 
pastoral story, breathing the big life of 
the prairie, but will have much more ac- 
tion than her first book. It deals with 
the lives of grown folk and—many will 
regret to learn— the Little Girl has no 
part in it. Mrs. Tully was tempted to 
do a sequel, but the failures of other 
authors—Barrie, for instance, in that 
direction—kept her from making this 
mistake. Mrs. Tully’s favorite recreation 
is riding. As she puts it: “I was born in 
the saddle,” and any day one may see 
her dashing along some one of the roads 
about Berkeley. At such times she looks 
more the girl than the author. 

LEAVENWORTH MACNAB. 





MAGAZINE 





Who says San Francisco is not a liter- 
ary center? Among the July magazines 
there is scarcely one which has not one 
or more California names in its table of 
contents. The Atlantic issues a Califor- 
nian number with no less than eighteen 
Californian names in its table of contents. 
Of the others, The Century has Edwin 
Markham, the late Frank Norris and 
Phillip Verrill Mighels; Harper’s, Phil- 
lip Verrill Mighels, John Vance Cheney 
and Gelett Burgess; Cosmopolitan, Mary 
H. Peixotto; Leslie’s, John M. Oskison ; 
Everybody’s, Bailey Millard, Gelett Bur- 
gess and Will Irwin, Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins and Marian West; Pearson’s, 
Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin; Mc- 
Clure’s, Bayard Veiller and Phillip Ver- 
rill Mighels; Munsey’s, Mabel Craft 
Deering, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins and 
Kathryn Jarboe. 





“Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Their 
Resources” is the title of an attractive book- 
let of eighty-eight pages, by Rinaldo M. Hall, 
published by the Oregon Railroad and Navi- 
gation Company and the Southern Pacific 
Company. It contains a number of excellent 
halftone engravings and a great many facts 
concerning the growing northwest, and is just 
the sort of book a man who wants to grow 
wise and wiser ought to read. Copies may be 
obtained by sending four cents to W. E. 
Coman, G. F. &. P. A., Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon, or to A. L. Craig, 
G. P. A., Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Company, Portland, Oregon. 





Probably no book ever published in this 
country had a wider circulation than the 
old blue-covered New England Primer—not 
even Uncle Tom’s Cabin nor the Message to 
Garcia. It was a very foundation stone of 
our edifice of national education, and it was 
therefore a happy conceit of Mr. Ruggles to 
put his circular of the Michigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route,” addressed to the 
National Educational Association meeting at 
Boston, in somewhat of the same form, re- 
producing some of the old pages of the primer 
and old woodcuts of Boston to illustrate it. 
Of course it contains valuable information 
about Boston that the visitor usually needs, 
and its unique form makes it especially at- 
tractive. “The Michigan Central’s Summer 
Tours” is a richly illustrated and practical 
manual for the traveler to Niagara falls and 
other resorts of the eastern country. 





“Sonnets of a Telephone Girl” is the title 
of a little book by E. A. Brininstool of Los 
Angeles. Told in the most up-to-date slang, 
from cover to cover the book is very interest- 
ing and amusing. It is illustrated by numer- 
ous funny pictures. Mr. Brininstool’s work 
is familiar to the readers of SUNSET. 
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LILLIAN KEMBLE 


Leading lady of the Neill-Moroseo Co. at the 
California Theater, San Francisco 


On September 13th, the regular combina- 
tion season of Eastern attractions begins at 
the California, San Francisco, opening with 
W. E. Gorman’s production of the new farce, 
“A Friend of the Family.” in which he is 
starring the noted comedian, George Bar- 
The latter 


num, and Alice Johnson. was 
leading woman of the Frawley Company 


when that organization was in the zenith 
of its popularity. Following comes the 
first production in the West of Isadore Wit- 
mark’s famous comedy opera, “The Chap- 
erons,” which will be seen with the com- 
plete New York cast and scenic production. 


The concluding attraction for September 
will be Hoyt’s political satire, “A Texas 
Steer.” 


A new place of amusement for San Fran- 
ciscans will be opened this month by Man- 
ager Will Greenbaum. It is a hall to be 
dedicated to music and the drama, and will be 
known as Lyric Hall. It is located on Eddy 
street, a few doors above Mason and ad- 
joining the new Tivoli Opera House, right 
in the heart of the theatrical district. 

The new hall is decorated in green, cream 
and gold, the seating capacity is just 
right for lectures and recitals. In the base- 
ment is a banquet hall that will accommo- 
date five hundred people. The opening 
attraction will be Ben Greet’s Company of 
English players, under the direction of 
Charles Frohman, presenting the old moral- 
ity play, ‘‘Everyman,’’ which created such 
a deep impression in the East last season, 
where it received the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the clergy of all creeds. One of 


the most prominent Catholic divines said, 


Plays and the Players 






“IT have preached many sermons and listened 
to many, but none ever impressed me as 
deeply as this old play.” The cast will be 
the original of the Elizabethan Stage Society 
of London, and the production will be most 
complete in every detail. Following this 
Manager Greenbaum will present the pian- 


ist Agusta Cottlow. Burton Holmes, the 
lecturer, will also appear at the new hall 


as will also Mme. Schumann-Heink, Oumni- 
roff, the Bohemian baritone, and _ other 
artists. 


Miss Merle Stanton of Oakland, who was 
with the Castle Square Opera Company last 
season, has been engaged to tour Australia 
in concert. Miss Stanton is, in private life, 


Mrs. W. L. Achard, and is the daughter of 
A, E. H. Cramer, an Oakland banker. 
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MISS ALICE JOHNSON 



































NANCE O’NEIL AS ROSALIND 





JAMES J. CORBETT AS CHARLES THE WRESTLER 


This green plot shall be our stage. 

The most peerless piece of earth, I think, 
That ere the sun shone bright on. 
Well, this is the forest of Arden. 


“‘Ay, now am I in Arden:”’ 

And indeed it was a realistic Forest of 
Arden that set the charming picture for the 
play. Nance O’Neil and her company of 
players, in open-air performance of 


their 
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Shakespeare’s delightful pastoral, ‘‘As You 
Like It,’’ at San Francisco, August Ist 
and 2d, proved a great and most artistic 
success. The beautiful grounds and walks 
were thronged with people, and the sun 
shone down in all his glory upon nature’s 
stage at Sutro Heights. The day was 
beautiful, “As full of spirit as the month 
of May, and gorgeous as the sun at mid- 
summer.” The action took place just below 


the Sutro residence. The beautiful lawns, 
and great old trees made an ideal setting 


for the comedy. ‘Ere the weary sun set in 
the west.” under the waving branches, in the 
gentle lawns, to the singing of the birds 
and the roar of the great Pacific, Shake- 
speare’s men and women walked and talked 
their little hour upon the stage. 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits, and their entrances. 





As Rosalind (Miss O’Neil) and Celia 
(Miss Stoddard) made their way gracefully 
through the trees, to the sweet refrain of 
“Celia’s Arbor” and the beams of the western 
sun lighting the path before them, it was an 
impression never to be forgotten. Rosalind 
in light blue and silver, and Celia in white 
and yellow, took their audience back many 
a year to the Usurper’s Court, and the 
wrestling match between Charles, the Duke’s 
wrestler (James J. Corbett) and Orlando 
(Mr. Ratcliffe) was a most picturesque tus- 
sle. If Miss O'Neil looked well in her 
clinging robes, she was very fascinating in her 
doublet and hose of brown. 

“1 met a fool; who laid him down and 
basked him in the sun.” This line of Jaques 
here was true to life, for who, even as 
Touchstone, could resist the ocean breeze, 
the warm sun, the clear California sky and 
the grassy slopes. The spectators—not more 
than a half a dozen feet away from the 
players—were in good spirits, as well as 
numbers. The afternoon sunbeams _ played 
through the vines and leaves, and the lace 
sun-shades and parasols here and_ there 


added to the pretty picture of life and 
color, 
“Come apace, good Audrey; * * * 


trip Audrey!” 

When Audrey (Miss Allen) “tripped” from 
the pampas grass down the winding path 
to the lawn, she was met with laughter 
that filled the grove, but one sight of her 
awkwardness and her red hair bedecked with 
daisies, must linger in the minds of the 
beholders ‘‘for ever and a day,” as_ will 
the Dresden picture of sweet Phoebe (Miss 
Ranken), who was greeted with approval 
at every appearance. Celia (Miss Stoddard) 
was charming both in her court and peasant 


dress; Orlando (Mr. Ratcliffe) was a good, 


swinging, sonorous performer; Touchstone 
(L. R. Stockwell) was excellent, delight- 
fully human and humorous; Jaques (Mr. 


Millward) gave an excellent portrayal; the 
Duke (Mr. Carr) gave a splendid perform- 
ance, while Charles (Mr. Corbett) added 
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greatly to the pic- 
ture. 

As in 
speare’s 
orchestra 
hind the players 
and hidden from 
view by an 
artificial hedge. 
The incidental mu- 
sic, rendered nicely, 
added greatly to 
the play, and the 
singing of the 
beautiful gems by 
the Knickerbocker 
quartet was a no- 
table feature of the 
performance. The 
play ended with 
a big rollicking 
country dance in 
which everybody in 
that Forest of Ar- 
den took part, to 
the “setting sun, 
and music at the 
close.” ‘The _ pro- 
duction was the best 
of its kind that 
California has seen. 
It was big and 
generous. For 
once we have had a 
Shakespearian com- 
edy, not only play- 
ed in the open air, 
but played in the 
open-airspirit; and 
there can be no dis- 
puting the fact that 
the cast as a whole, 
from Nance O’Neil, 
as Rosalind, to Mr. 
Corbett, as the 
wrestler, was a de- 
cided success. 

Nance O’Neil’s 
next appearance 
will be as “Lady 
Macbeth” in Her- 
ald Square Thea- 
ter, New York. 


Shake- 
day the 
was be- 


Idealized wicked- 
ness on the stage 
at first sight seems 
something no dra- 
matic author or ac- 
tor would dare at- 
tempt to portray. 
Yet in “The Devil’s 
Disciple” by George 
Bernard Shaw, in which Henry Miller and 
Margaret Anglin are now appearing, at the 
Columbia Theater, the hero is frankly an 
avowed disciple of remarkable ethics, in that 
he revolts against the Puritanism and strict 
orthodoxy of early New England, and believes 
in living a ecare-free existence, doing what 


THE 
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HENRY MILLER AS SYDNEY CARTON IN 





PLAYERS 


‘“THE ONLY WAY” 


he ‘conceives to be right and proper. Sut 
the audience very soon learns that in spite 


of his sarcasm and sneering wit Dick Dud- 
geon is a fine character. Henry Miller plays 
this part and Miss Anglin will be seen 


as Judith Anderson, the wife of the fighting 
parson. 
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OZA WALDROP 


Oza Waldrop, the ingenue of the Alcazar 
Company, who has become a San Francisco 
favorite by the excellence and variety of her 
work, has found advancement. She is appear- 
ing as the quaint soubrette Mirty in the 
rustic play “The Dairy Farm,” which has 
been sent out by Belasco and Mayer, of the 
Alcazar, for its first tour of the territory west 
of Denver. It is a delightful character, writ- 
ten by Eleanor Merron for herself, and for 
which Miss Waldrop is admirably fitted. 





The month of September at the San Fran- 
cisco Alcazar will be devoted to the annual 
engagement of Florence Roberts, who will 
be seen in the first San Francisco production 
of “The Unwelecome Mrs. Hatch,” in which 
Mrs. Fiske attained some distinction; fol- 
lowed by “Magda” and “The Adventure of 
The Lady Ursula.” Miss Roberts will give 
a special series of Thursday matinee per- 
formances of D’Annunzio’s “La Gioconda,” 
running through her entire engagement 
which will not close until about the middle 
of October. At its close the new stock com- 
pany—the principal members of which were 
recently engaged in New York by General 
Manager E. D. Price—will inaugurate the 
regular fall and winter season. 
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In the latter part of October, the entire 
orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, with John S. Duss, as conductor, 
and assisted by Mme. Nordica, Mrs. Kath- 
arine Fiske, and Nahan Franko, the vio- 
linist, as soloists, will give a series of 
concerts at the Alhambra, San Francisco. 
This will be the strongest musical attrac- 
tion to visit San Francisco this season. 
The orchestra will come in its entirety and 
will include all the new men engaged by 
Manager Conreid for this year’s season. The 
stay will be very short, as the orchestra 
must return in time for rehearsals which 
begin in November. Following this attraction, 
The Ellery Royal Italian Band will give a 
series of concerts. No band has ever made 
more friends in this city than did this one 
during its long season at the Mechanics’ 
Pavilion last year. Signor Rivella is again 
the leader, and among the important new 
soloists is Signor De Angelis, the oboe 
player, whose remarkable playing created 
a furor amongst musicians during the first 
Grau season. 





Frank Bacon, the character comedian of 
the Aleazar, San Francisco, takes his own 
company on the road this season, presenting 
an idyllic rural drama, written by a native 
Californian, entitled “The Hills of Califor- 
nia.” The scene of the play is laid in Mari- 
posa county, in this state, and is a beautiful 
heart story, written in and around the lives of 
those who live in this “land by the sun-down 
sea.” Mr. Bacon plays the part of a simple, 
honest-hearted old farmer, and those who 
have applauded his efforts in parts of this 
kind predict a wholesome success for his 
starring venture. His tour includes’ the 
Pacific coast and the larger eastern cities 
with an engagement in San Francisco at the 
close of the season. 





Steady progress is being made in the 
reconstruction of the new Tivoli Opera House, 
at Eddy and Mason streets, San Francisco. 
It will be opened for the grand opera season 
the first week in September. 

The old Tivoli was one of the institutions 
of San Francisco. Other theaters and theat- 
rical enterprises came and went, but the 
Tivoli went on forever. It kept the same 
line of patrons, and it deserved it. The 
comic opera it served between seasons was 
far too good for the price, and its grand 
opera was, in many seasons, the only chance 
San Franciscans had to listen to the words 
of the masters. The Tivoli has at last out- 
grown its old, historic quarters, and on the 
first of September it will step into a remod- 
eled building—that formerly occupied by the 
Olympia, on the corner of Eddy and Mason. 
Externally, it will be about the same old 
building; within, it will be a first-class 
modern theater. Although the seating capa- 
city will be 2,500, and can be stretched to 
3,000 in case of emergency, no seat will be 
further than sixty feet from the stage—a 
thing made possible by the circular structure 
of the auditorium. 














‘The Course of Empire” 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Westward the course of empire tukes its way; 
The four first acts already past ; 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


The new buildings which the Stanford Uni- 
versity has been putting up during the past 
five years, or ever since its great income be- 
came practically available, are almost finished. 
The corner-stone of the last one has been 
laid, and two years more will see the scheme 
complete. All this time, Stanford has been 
building, not from its principal, but from 
the income on its $28,000,000 of funds. And 
now that the buildings are done, this money 
is to be turned into the other uses of the uni- 
versity. First of these uses will be the col- 
lection of a great library. 

It is the present intention of the Stanford 
authorities to make this the greatest library 
in the country, both for size and use, saving 
only the library of Congress at Washington. 
Indeed, though smaller in size, the Stanford 
library should be much greater in usefulness, 
since the Congressional library must take 
copies of everything, good or bad, published 
in this country, and is therefore loaded with 
much trash. A million volumes or more is 
the mark set for the size of this mammoth 
Stanford collection; and there will be shelf 
room in the present library and in the struc- 
ture going up to supplement it for many more 
volumes than that. 

San Francisco has at present the fourth 
library in value and fifth in size among all 
the libraries of this country. This is the mag- 
nificent Sutro collection, now unfortunately 
closed to the public while it waits the slow 
course of California law. This is the very 
antithesis of the coming Stanford collection. 
That will be a working library, chosen for 
strict utility; the Sutro collection is a 
bibliomaniac’s library, chosen for the lover of 
books and of interest to the advanced scholar. 
Both, of course, have their uses. 

It is probable that this collection will ulti- 
mately remain in California. Under the will 
of the late philanthropist, the library was be- 
queathed to his sister. The will is disputed 
by other heirs. It is an open secret that if 
the sister wins, she will carry out the wishes 
of her brother and give it to the people of 
the city and state in some form. If the heirs 
win, it is likely that one or the other of the 
two universities will buy it. If Stanford 
carries out its present intention, and if the 
Sutro collection remains, California will 


have the second and sixth among the libraries 
of the country, and the first and fifth outside 
of the Congressional collection. 

In addition, there is the San Francisco 





-——Bishop Berkeley’s Prophecy. 


Carnegie library, which will have $750,000 in 
its building fund when the corner-stone is 
laid, and which the people of San Francisco, 
noted for their love of culture and the arts, 
can be depended upon to fill acceptably. 





At last the old Central canal of California 
is to be finished and five hundred thousand 
acres of good land will be added to the high- 
ly-cultivated area of California. It is good 
news for Colusa and Glenn counties, which 
have been losing in population steadily for 
the last generation through want of irri- 
gation. The Central canal is an old project 
which failed because its sponsors had plans 
too large to be carried out with the means 
they held in hand. When it was organized, 
shortly after the Wright law went into ef- 
fect, they had a choice of two methods of 
procedure; either to bring the water to the 
land gradually, putting area after area un- 
der cultivation and proving the project as 
they went along, or of digging it all at once. 
They chose the latter course, and excavated 
by sections. When it was half done, the 
people of the two sparsely populated counties 
refused to advance any more funds; and it 
has stood ever since in a condition like to that 
of the Panama canal. At any time in this 
decade it would have been a good proposition 
for private capital; but there were legal 
difficulties. These have been cleared away, 
and there is no reason except a sudden dis- 
pensation of fate why it should not be de- 
livering water in two or three years. Already 
at least one private company has been formed 
to extend it at its lower outlet, and the area 
which the Central canal will supply in time 
should be considerably greater than the half 
million acres of the original plan. 

Because the rainfall is not quite dependa- 
ble in this district, Colusa and Glenn are at 
present grain districts. With water, this 
land can raise anything from indian corn to 
oranges. It is highly probable, however, that 
the chief product of this area will be meats. 
Stock raising on an irrigated alfalfa basis 
promises a great future in California. The 
ordinary householder does not need to be told 
that the price of meat is high just now. 
There is every probability that it will remain 
so. The mythical meat trust is not back of 
the rise, but the shrinkage of cattle-feeding 
ranges. The great domains of the Rocky 
mountains and the Southwest, once the stock- 
yard of this country and of a part of Europe, 
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have been turned over to the small farmer. 
Comparatively little of the beef and mutton 
consumed in this country now comes from 
“range” stock. It stands to reason that this 
shrinkage will continue. The stock raising 
of the future will be conducted under farm- 
ing conditions, on cultivated pasturage or un- 
der shelters, where the animals are fed reg- 
ularly on harvested products of the fields. 
Any one who understands California climate 
and California productiveness knows how far 
California can beat the rest of the world in 
that kind of a game. There is no winter 
here to force the farmer into wasting his 
feed in keeping the warmth of life in his 
animals. There is no period of expensive 
sheltering. On the Islands of the San Joaquin, 
the Pierce brothers have broken two world’s 
butter records with a Holstein herd which 
grazes under the sky during fifty-one weeks 
of the year. The other week, they are shel- 
tered only because the pasturage is so wet 
that their feet would cut the sod. 

Besides. with the long growing season, ir- 
rigated alfalfa will return at least one more 
crop each year than land of corresponding 
richness in any other part of the United 
States. In most cases it will return two more 
crops. There is a magnificent chance for this 
kind of farming on the new irrigation dis- 
tricts of Colusa and Glenn. Lands there are 
low at present. Their value will increase 
greatly when the pioneer farmers have proved 
what they can do with cattle and hogs and 
sheep on irrigated alfalfa. 


E. B. Willis, secretary of the California 
commissioners to the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, is hard at work in his San Francisco 
headquarters, arranging details for the great 
show to be held at St. Louis next year. Mr. 
Willis, who was for many years managing 
editor of the Sacramento Record-Union, is as 
well informed as any one could be concerning 
the resources of California and in securing 
him for the responsible work of their secre- 
tary, the commissioners have made an excel- 
lent beginning. Mr. Willis has sent out 
notices to mtending exhibitors calling atten- 
tion to the scope of the exhibition and to the 
important concessions granted California. The 
state will make not only a display in the 
California State Building, but exhibits in 
the large buildings of the exhibition will in- 
clude 40,000 feet of floor space in the Agri- 
cultural Building, 10,000 feet floor space in 
the Horticultural Building, 6.000 feet in the 
Mining Building, besides 15,000 feet of space 
on the ground adjacent to this building for 
the installation of mining appliances; 6,000 
feet in Forestry Building, 2.000 feet in the 
Educational Department; also space in the 
Departments of Fine Arts, Fish and Game, 
Ethnology, Machinery and Dairy. Commis- 
sioners Filcher and Wiggins believe that 
the most important concession secured by 


them is the privilege of erecting the Cali- 
fornia State Building on an eminence near the 
center of the grounds just across from the 
main entrance to the Agricultural Building. 
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The Commissioners insisted on this location 
because the ground set apart to State Build- 
ings did not appeal to their judgment as de- 
sirable. 

All articles exhibited in the collective ex- 
hibit will be permitted to compete for awards 
excepting fruits, but the Commissioners be- 
lieve that they will have an ample supply of 
these products to make a strong showing in 
the Horticultural Building, and hence they 
secured in the Horticultural Building 10,000 
feet of floor space for that purpose. Fresh 
fruits in their season will be an important 
feature of this display and it is expected to 
arrange to have the fruit sent on in carload 
lots, placed in refrigeration and put on dis- 
play as it may be required. The judges of this 
department being always in session will pass 
on the fruit the day it is exhibited. The 
Commissioners are highly pleased with the 
arrangements and feel confident that if their 
efforts are properly backed by the enterpris- 
ing counties and progressive firms and insti- 
tutions of the state that they will be able to 
make a showing at St. Louis that will be a 
source of pride and satisfaction to all Cali- 
fornia visitors. 


The California Promotion Committee re- 
ports that New York people—judging from 
the letters of inquiry received—are more 
interested in California than are those of any 
other portion of the country. Out of 49,274 
letters received by the Promotion Committee 
for the eleven months ending July 31, 1903, 
5551 came from New York state. Ohio is 
the next state to exhibit large interest, as 
4321 inquiries came from the Buckeye state. 
Pennsylvania, to the number of 4207, wrote 





to the committee; Illinois stands fourth in 
the list of those interested with 3755 in- 
quiries; Indiana comes next with 3486. and 


Missourians wrote 2261. Of inquiries from 
foreign countries. Canada heads the list with 
840; Mexico comes next with 98; Italy sends 
72; England 76; and Philippines 71; far 
away Manchuria 23, and New Zealand 39 
Personal replies were sent to each of these 
inquirers. <A total of 394.368 pieces of 
literature on California were distributed to 
those people. These inquiries have dealt 
with all sections of California. Fifty per 
cent. of the letters received ask definite 
information about poultry raising. 

The largest asparagus farm in the world 
is located on Bouldin Island, near Stockton, 
California. It contains 3000 acres of aspara- 
gus in a single bed. On an average 325 car- 
loads of canned asparagus, valued at $600.,- 
000, are shipped every year, and more than 
600 persons are employed. 





Petaluma, California, with less than 4000 
inhabitants, has more chickens than any 
town in the world. Under the last census 
there were 850,000 white leghorns in Peta- 
luma, and other breeds gave the city more 
than a million hens. The sale of eggs nets 
the town about $3500 a day throughout 
the year. 
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The California Commissioners to the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition, Frank Wiggins of 
Los Angeles and J. A. Filcher of San Fran- 
cisco, have recently announced their choice 
of a design for the California building at 
St. Louis. At the suggestion of Governor 
Pardee it was decided to use a California 
mission design so far as practicable. The 
design as accepted is subject to changes of 
the supervising architect of the exposition. 

The East, the Southland, the Middle States 
will have many gorgeous, and, judging from 
past experiences, curious representations in 
their state buildings. To California, of all 
the rest, is given the chance of making a 
rallying place at St. Louis that is typically 
Californian, distinctly individual. 

The Commission, influenced by the wishes 
of Governor Pardee, chose the design present- 
ed by Newsom and Newsom of San Fran- 
cisco, It is an exact copy of the Mission of 
Santa Barbara with a plan adapted to the 
requirements of the case. On the main floor 
as you enter is a great reception hall, heavy 
beamed and hospitable. On either side of 
the entrance are cloak rooms and informa- 
tion bureaus. On the right is the gentlemen’s 
lounging and smoking room with a huge fire- 
place. Near it is the office of the Secretary. 
kK. B. Willis. To the left is the ladies’ 
parlor and two private offices. Facing the 
entrance is the main stairway winding up 
from either side with its balustrade a series 
of broad shelves for palms and ferns. Back 
of the stairway is a large auditorium. 

On the second floor are the living rooms 
of the commissioners and state officials. 
There are several bath-room suites and a 
number of devices for the comfort of guests. 
The dining-room and kitchen are there. The 


dining-room is in two parts, one enclosed and 
Over 


the other a roof garden. the audi- 
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torium is another large roof garden which 
can be connected with the dining-room and 
used for mid-summer banquets. 


The densest forest in the world is located 
in Humboldt county, California. The red- 
wood forest in this county covers 491,000 
acres, and during the last fifty years the 
lumber men have cut only one tenth of the 
available supply. Estimating that timber 
in Humboldt county produced 1000 feet of 
lumber to the acre, there is still an uncut 
reserve of over 49.000.000.000 feet of red- 
wood lumber. In Santa Cruz there is a red- 


wood trunk fifty-eight feet in circumfer- 
ence. At Korbel, Humboldt county, is the 


stump of a redwood on which sixty school 
children assembled. 


B. K. Denbigh, hitherto Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company, San Francisco, has been 
appointed European Trattic Agent in London, 
succeeding Mr. Wilson, whose resignation will 
take effect in September. 


“Sunny Suburban Homes,” is the title of a 
pretty book recently issued by the traffic de- 
partment of the North Shore Railroad, set- 
ting forth the advantages and delights of 
rural residence in Marin county, across the 
bay from San Francisco. 


The Trans-mississippi Congress, which 
meets at Seattle, Wash., August 18-21, prom- 
ises to be one of the largest gatherings of 
this sort ever held, and much good in the line 
of advancing the material prosperity of the 
West is expected from the assembly. 








Photograph by F. E. Monteverde 


The rules governing the submission of 
photographs to the Universal Exposition at 
St. Louis, in 1904, have just been issued 
by Col. J. A. Ockerson, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Liberal Arts. They are as follows: 

First.—Each society of photographers is 
requested to select in such manner as may 
be deemed best, from photographs offered 
by its members for exhibit, such pictures 
as they consider most worthy of a place in 
a great Universal Exposition. The pictures 
so selected, together with such as may be 
offered by individuals not members of a pho- 
tographic society, will be submitted to a 
committee of review and selection. 

Second.—The following named camera 
clubs and photographic societies are request- 
ed to name one person each as a member 
of a committee of review and selection, the 
members so named to be certified by the 
officers of the respective clubs to the Chief 
of the Department of Liberal Arts not later 
than November 1, 1903. The societies to be 
represented are: The Photographic Asso- 
ciation of America; the Photo-Secession of 
New York; the Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia; the Society of Amateur Pho- 
tographers of Chicago; the Boston Camera 
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IN TROUBLE 


Club; the Camera Club of New York City, 
and the California Camera Club. 

Third—The Committee of Review shall, 
under the direction of the Chief of the 
Department of Liberal Arts, carefully exam- 
ine each photograph offered, dividing them 
into three grades or classes and one rejected 
class the grade to be marked on each picture 
according to merit. 

Fourth.—Grade one, or the pictures deemed 
to be of the highest merit, shall be certified 
to the Chief of the Department of Liberal 
Arts. who shall in turn certify them to the 
Chief of the Department of Art, and under 
his direction said pictures shall be exam- 
ined by the National Jury of Selection of the 
said Department of Art. 

Fifth.—The pictures so examined by the 
National Jury of Selection which shall be 
by them considered worthy of such dis- 
tinction, shall be hung in the Art Building 
under the rules of the Art Department. 

Sixth.—Pictures of the first grade, not 
admitted to the Art Palace under the above 
conditions, may be hung in the Photographic 
Section of the Liberal Arts Palace. In 
addition to these, there may also be hung 
pictures of the second grade and as many 
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of the third grade as the space available 
will permit. 

Seventh.—Suitable screen walls will be 
constructed in the Liberal Arts Palace on 
which pictures may be hung. The special 
adornment of space allotted to an exhibit 
must be done by and at the expense of the 
respective exhibitors in each case. 

Eighth—The expense of special require- 
ments for lighting, if such be found neces- 
sary, will be prorated among the exhibitors 
at the established rates. 

Ninth.—Each picture offered as an _ ex- 
hibit must be the individual work of the 
exhibitor and should be accompanied by the 
title of picture, the name and address of the 
exhibitor, all but the title being in a sealed 
envelope so that authorship will remain 
unknown until after the pictures have been 
graded by the committee. The outside of 
envelope to bear a design or name which 
shall also be entered on the back of each 
picture to identify ownership. 

Tenth.—All pictures offered must be 
mounted, framed and matted and all expense 
of transportation must be fully prepaid by 
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the exhibitor, and must be shipped at own- 
er’s risk, so as to reach St. Louis not earlier 
than January 1, and not later than January 
30, 1904. Shipping labels will be sent upon 
application. 





The Photographers’ Association of Califor- 
nia will hold its first annual convention in the 
Mechanics’ Pavilion, San Francisco, October 
27th-29th inclusive. 

Otto Boye has been appointed chairman 
of the Convention Committee, and the pre- 
liminary work is well under way. 





The time in which pictures can be sub- 
mitted to the third San Francisco Photo- 
graphic Salon is rapidly growing less. Every 
photographer who contemplates sending in 
prints should begin work at once. The 
management of the exhibition expect to fill 
the big exhibition room at the Mark Hop- 
kins’ Institute with the finest examples of 
modern photography, and the western pho- 
tographers who are not represented will be 
very scarce indeed. 
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My Trunk is Checked to 
Sunset Land 


In Sunset Land, the travelers say, 
December wears the mien of May, 
And time his rosary of hours 


Threads, bead to bead, with fadeless flowers. 


There smiling valleys lie between 
The cradling hills, forever green; 
There vineyards slope to purple seas, 
And golden-fruited orange trees 

Sift on the ground their scented snow. 
Ah, that is where I fain would go— 
Where Summer runs with dancing feet 


Through vineyard, grove and garden sweet. 


When frost has chained our rippling rills 

And Winter’s pall lies on the hills, 

The tourist-pilgrim finds those skies 

As blue as Aphrodite’s eyes; 

The breezes soft as wind that blows 

O’er India’s bowers of spice and rose. 

To flee the white death of the year 

And dwell where days are never drear, 

Where Nature thrills the pulse anew 

And grants fresh life to me, to you, 

I’ve joined the happy pilgrim band— 

My trunk is checked to Sunset Land. 
—J. Torrey Connor. 


Sunset Rays 








An Echo of the Strike of 1894 


A Railway Record 
No. 164 
Daily Freight Report—Local Way Bills. 
Felton, Cal., Station. July 10th, 1894 


Quietness here now reigns supreme; 
No clanging bells, no hissing steam 
The silence breaks. And it would seem 
That time stood still, as on that day 
When Israel’s Chieftain, Joshua, 
The Gideonites, (7?) his foes, did slay. 
BenJv. Lioyp, Agent. 
a 
FA. 2 (Old P. 266) 
Notice Relative to Daily Freight Report. 
Agent Felton: San Francisco, July 19, 1894. 
Dear Sir: Your Daily Freight Report 
for July 10th requires attention for the fol- 
lowing reason, as shown below: 


The poetry is fine, but the report is in error. 
It was the Amorites whom Joshua slew and 
not 
The Gideonites. Please correct your records. 
See Joshua, 10-12-13. 


Send in an F-13 if you like. 
C. J. WiLper, Freight Auditor. 
Per J. 
je 
F. 13 
Supplementary Statement of Corrections. 
On Daily Freight Report No. 164 for July 
10th, at Felton, Cal., Station. 
To Freight Auditor: 
The following errors have been discovered 
on way bills previously reported (or in 
Daily Freight Report rendered). 


Mr. C. J. Wilder, Per J. 

Your FA 2 reached me today. 

I deeply regret 

That I happened to get 

Things so mixed up with old Joshua. 


Now, to make my F-13 right, 
Kindly erase the word ‘“Gideonite,” 
And then, in its stead 

Write neatly in red 

That Joshua slew ‘“Amorite.” 


I confess to a pleasant surprise 

To find men in your office so wise— 

They can chapter and verse 

From the Bible rehearse— 

“Sure on thim there do be no flies.” 
BENJ. Lioyp, Agent. 


SUNSET, a monthly magazine characteristic of the west, is published by the Passenger Depart- 


ment, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. 


a copy. For sale by all newsdealers. 
Advertising rates given on application. 


One dollar a year, ten cents 


Subscriptions received by all agents of the Southern Pacific. 























Pomelos at Maywood Colony (Sacramento Valley) California. Nowhere on this coast do 
the orange, lemon and pomelo find more fitting soil and climatic conditions than right here at 
Maywood. Land suitable for citrus fruit culture is cheap and water plentiful. Oranges up 
this way ripen from four to six weeks earlier than they do around Los Angeles. It’s the first 
fruit that fetches the best prices. Let me send you printed matter that tells you all about 
this. W. N. Woopson, Proprietor of Maywood Colony, Corning, California. 
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ARE YOU aoe | 
e to SAN FRANCISCO 


Be sure and stop at Hotel Netherland, 
San Francisco’s newest and most mod- 
ern hotel, located in the center of the 
City, one block from the principal 
theaters. 


This hotel was opened April 4, 1903, and 
is already recognized as one of the leading 
tourist hotels. The house is a fine steel 
and stone seven-story building containing 
250 rooms so constructed that the rooms 
are all outside and therefore light and 
airy. Each room has steam heat, long- 
distance telephone, electric lights and hot 
and cold water. The Hotel Netherland 
is conducted on the European plan with 
a fine grill room attached on ground floor. 
Take any Market Street car to Turk street. 
Rates 75¢ a day and up. 


Hotel Netherland 


Chris Schmid & Chas. A. Phillips, Props. 


18 TURK ST., near Market 
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All Ready to Pump 


Screw on the suction and discharge pipes and 
start the engine—that’s all. Combined Her- 
cules gasoline or distillate engine with suction 
and force pump. Capacity, 1,500 gallons an 
hour raised 125 feet. 

When you know the price you’ll buy. 


Hercules Gas Engine Works 
163 First Street, San Francisco 














Camp grounds, building sites, hotel 
and cottages. Unrivaled for its natural 
advantages, its beautiful mountain and 
forest scenery, its warm, dry, invigorat- 
ing air and pure water. No winds, no 
fogs. Cottage sites with building restric- 
tions for selected people of the better 
class only. Isolated from all business 
and trade. 


‘ WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


No liquors allowed to be sold. Three 
hours and ten minutes from San Fran- 
cisco. Three trains daily from Santa 
Cruz beach, with very low fares. Watered 
county roads. White Sulphur Springs. 
A limited number of guests taken at 
Minnehaha Cottage. Address 


The BROOKDALE LAND CO. 


Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co., California 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in the best 
portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange Counties, and 
Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, Colton and South Riverside 
in San Bernardino and Riverside Counties. These lands are especially adapted 
for oranges, lemons, vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, 

alfalfa and other agricultural products. ; 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their surpassing 
productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they can be cultivated, and for 
their accessibility of the several lines of railroads running through the property, the 
distance from Los Angeles to about the center of the lands being only a forty-minute 
ride over either of two lines of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running 
between Los Angeles, Anaheim, Fullerton and Santa Ana, across the property, while 
county roads are opened in all directions. Upon portions of the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, ete., already established, making this altogether the most 
desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, fig, ete., all 
flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions grow the 
finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses. 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted to bar- 
ley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp and the vine, as well as all the ordinary northern 
fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in these 
lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully raised here. Water 
is easily obtained from canals running through and across this property for irrigating 
nearly all the tillable lands except in the artesian belt. In this district water from 
flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands in the La 
Habra Valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what is called the Fuller- 
ton district. 

Flowing wells of water are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost 
of from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will grow large 
crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how dry the season. These 
moist lands are the best for growing apples and pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. 
In a word, the entire property is in a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile sec- 
tion, offering strong inducements to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale 
in tracts to suit purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands 
offered are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages of 
buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited agent direct 
with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commissions nor entail any ex- 
pense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You are guaranteed quick transactions 
and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two and three years, with interest at 
eight per cent per annum on deferred payments. Special terms given syndicates and 
colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agent, 


W. J. HOLE, 349 Wilcox Building, LOS ANGELES, or to 
THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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IMPERIAL SETTLEMENTS - GOVERNMENT. 
LAND ~ SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LARGEST IRRIGATION SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES 
MOST ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF WATER AND AT LOWEST PRICE 
GOVERNMENT LAND $1.25 PER ACRE 
WATER RIGHTS, $15 TO $20 PER ACRE—EASY TERMS 
WATER CHEAPEST ON PACIFIC COAST 
LAND MOST FERTILE IN: WORLD 


CROPS FOR 1902—One Crop, $40 an Acre; two Crops, $60 to $80 an Acre. System to 
cover 500.000 Acres. 175,000 Acres now under Canal System. 
Southern Pacific Branch Railroad now in operation and trains running to Imperial. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION—Send for “Album of Imperial Settlements.” The 
“Imperial Catechism,” and also the illustratel Pamphlet ‘From Desert to Garden,” con- 
taining about 1,000 names of land owners. 


Address 


IMPERIAL LAND CO 
224 Stowell Block Los Angeles California. 
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Why Not Bly a WH7 ALLNAU’T GROW E in California? 


THE SAFEST AND SUREST MONEY-MAKER IN THE STATE 


45 acres in walnuts; 30 acres in bearing; 10 acres apricots in full bearing; 15 acres alfalfa land. Title perfect. 
Churches and good schools convenient. 25 miles from Los Angeles and one-half mile from railroad station. 
Rural mail delivery, telephone, etc. Fair buildings and unlimited water supply. One of the very best ranches in the 


state and the ideal place fora home. Price, $35,000 


Returns 10 per cent net and will increase to double the 


present production. For further particulars address J. B. NEFF. Anaheim, Orange County, California. 











THE FAME OF 


Jackson’s Napa Soda 





California’s foremost mineral water, 
was old when the state was young. 
From it Napa Valley Town and 
County took their name. It is 
unsurpassed as a table beverage. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE TRY IT 








THE YOUNG & SWAIN 
BAKING COMPANY 





Operate a machine bread bakery 
in a manner insuring cleanliness in 
pioduction and excellence of bread 





213 SUTTER STREET 
2229-2239 GEARY STREET 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 





A CHANCE FOR 
A BRIGHT BOY 


To go into BUSINESS for HIMSELF 


I want a bright, energetic boy in every 
town 


yn to represent me. It requires NO 
CAPITAL. [ will furnish EVERYTHING 
ONE DAY’S WORK A MONTH 
will earn you a snug little income 

Write for my interesting book, 

“Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 


VICTOR H. SMALLEY 
Saint Paul, Minn. 

















| WANT BOYS) 


TO WORK FOR ME THIS 
SUMMER 


If you will spend one day each month in m 
employ I wiil guarantee you a nice little in- 
come; enough to keep you in “spending money” 
fora month. The work is pleasant and out-of- 
oors. - Build up a business of YOUR OWN. 
I will start you free of any cost and will con- 
stantly advise you in your work......... 














Write for my interesting book, 
*‘Smalley’s Little Business Men.” 
VICTOR H. SMALLEY 

4 Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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CURERS OF ‘‘OUR CHOICE HAMS” 





LEON BLUM DANIEL ROTH 


Roth, Blum & Go, 


PORK AND 
PROVISION 
PACKERS 
Office, 201-203 California St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR HOGS 











PHONE BLUE 226 


Residence: - 979 DOLORES STREET 


BENNETT’S 
Concert Band 


GEO. W. BENNETT, Leader 








Office: 126 KEARNY ST., San Francisco 


PHONE BusH 478 














In its 26th Year The Rural Californian Six Months 25c. 


A large monthly magazine, devoted to Agricultural, Horticultural and Rural Pursuits, showing 


the wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. 


Beautifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 


printed on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of information for colonists. Address, 
THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, Rooms 6 and 7, Temple Block, Los Angeles, California 
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WE ARE 


Tourist and Immigrant 


AGENTS 


We will secure rates at which you can afford to 
ship your household goods to and from the East. 


Write nearest office. City maps free. 


Bekins Van & Storage Bekins Household Shipping Bekins Van & Storage 
244 S. Broadway 99 Dearborn Street 11 Montgomery St. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











“They are all 
Mind-readers” 


“It is doubtful if such kindness 
and courtesy can be met anywhere 
else as is shown 7 the rail- 
roademployes on the through 


trains west of Chicago. ‘They z 
are all mind-readers. All you have 


todo is to iook a little anxious and 
somebody will immediately vol- 
unteer the exact information you 
need. You are looked after like a 
welcome guest.” 
This letter was writ- 
ten by a lady who made 
the trip across the continent in 
a Rock Island tourist sleeping 
car. All that it is necessary to add is that these cars 
leave San Francisco daily via the El] Paso-Rock Island 
Route; Wednesdays, Saturdays znd 
Sundays via the “Scenic” line. 
Rock Island Folders giving full information can be had at any 
System Southern Pacific ticket office, or by addressing 


F. W. Tuompson, G. W. A., 
623 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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$1200 a Year Income Insured 


IF YOU BUY 5 SHARES IN OUR 6000-ACRE 
RUBBER PLANTATION IN MEXICO 
Small monthly payments. Finest location. Best transportation facilities. 
Cultivation of rubber exclusively. No hazardous side lines. 














The above is a picture of a rubber tree six months old, from seed planted on 
our plantation in July, 1902, and photograph taken in December, 1902. 

We have 300,000 of these trees growing finely and now one year old. 

Send to us at once for descriptive literature. A postal card will bring it. 


Conservative Rubber Production Company 


3214 PARROTT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BUSINESS 
VEHICLES 


for all purposes 
carried in stock 
or built to order 

















HE Merchant’s delivery wagon is his traveling 
advertisement—it should create a favorable impression. The 
same style and thorough workmanship which make Studebaker 
carriages famous are seen in every part of our business vehicles. 

We build all types from lightest delivery wagon to heaviest 
truck, together with special harness and accessories. Ready 
for instant delivery and can be seen at any Studebaker 


repository. STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


NS Factory and Executive Offices 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 





REPOSITORIES 






New York City, 
Broadway, cor. 48th Street 
D 






er, Col., 
d Blake Streets 






abash Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
157-159 State Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
810-814 Walnut Street 








Dallas, Texas, 
317-319 Elm Street 
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Ni If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
THE RECOGNIZED....... San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


army, navy} SPAT ™# OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURISTS ‘ Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Ge». K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
pM rooms by mail 
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E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 
GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 
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ic 1 if you are figuring on moving to the Pacific Slope. 
This IS of Inter cst to You We act as agents tr parties di their bhensebeld 


goods either West or East. Send for map of California free. Write for rates. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 








325 A Dearborn Street 26 Montgomery Street A338 South Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
° © 
YARDS: a 
mu ween | Serra Lumber Co 
ORLAND, Glenna County MANUFACTURERS OF 


Won, ol Cam LUMBER, DOORS 
MAXWELL, Colusa County 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 

















CHICO } 

BIGGS Butte County : 

GRIDLEY FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 

dein tenk tiles and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 

Saw Mill L ill d Wi B h 
SAN FRANCISCO Rone andl lee Wusanry ual Phaier Mill at Ked Bluff 

b Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico ; 
v Od 








at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAzinE is printed. It is furnished 
by us. Allofthe best periodicals in the State—or nearly all—get 
their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., Inc. 


Corner SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


G. C. Hyatt, President INCORPORATED 1899 
A. L. FarRINGTON, Secretary 


IRON and BRASS CASTINGS 


Engines, Boilers, Well Boring, Reclamation Machinery, Water Main Fittings 
Improved Dredgers, Mining Machinery 
Office and Works, 25 N. California Street, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 











Che Golfers’ 


Santa Clara Valley 


San Joaquin Valley Maga zine 


Sacramento Valley 


Fruit, General Farms, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stockh Ranches. Send stamp 


for monthly catalogue SS Ce Tae YER 


And is the only exclusively golf- 
ing publication in the country. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
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Tehama County 
Northern California 


Pleasant and profitable homes, good 
neighbors and a matchless climate. 


Where all fruits known to a Temper- 
ate Zone grow and mature in greatest 
abundance. 

Is in the front rank as a wool pro- 
ducing and stock raising county. 

Water for power and irrigation plen- 
tiful and can be controlled at nominal 
cost. 

The home seeker or man of business 


ean learn further particulars concern- 
ing this county by addressing 


Secretary of Chamber of Commerce 
Red Bluff, California 

















Ventura County 


California 


OUR PROFITABLE CROPS ARE THE 


Lima Bean Sugar Beet 
Walnuts Oranges 
Lemons Apricots 


Ventura County is a healthy Coast 
county, with 1852 square miles of very 
fertile territory. There is an interest- 
earning of at least 10 per cent on the 
investment at the prices at which we 
sell these properties. Buy your ticket 
to Ventura. Do not be satisfied until 
you see us. We are prosperous, healthy 
and contented. Write for price list 
and printed matter. 


WM. H. CANNON & CO. 


Ventura, California 











A 


Mountain View 


The cream of the world- 
famous Santa Clara Val- 
ley is in the vicinity of 
Mountain View. For book- 
let containing full and re- 
liable information concern- 
ing this beautiful and fer- 
tile section, write to the 





BOARD OF TRADE 
MOUNTAIN VIEW 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 











N. B.—Mountain View is only six 
miles from STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
and one hour from San Francisco, on the 
Coast Line of the Southern Pacific. 
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SANTA BARBARA 











HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR. HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR. RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 











DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
Headquarters for Mining Men. 


The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in 
San Francisco. 








Lick flouse 


G. W. KINGSBURY 


Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco, - - California 








The only Fire Proof Hotelin San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 














IN ALL THE EAST 


nor in all the world, is there another sight so beau- 

tiful, so sublime, so magnificent as Niagara Falls. 
All trains of the Michigan Central passing 

Niagara by day stop five minutes at Falls View. 
Send for the book of Summer Tours, 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A. 
CHICAGO 











RETAIN YOUR YOUTH 








LIFE IS SHORT 
GO TO 


French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, ON THE 





Recreation for All 


Health for the III 


Rest for the Weary 
The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 
world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 

HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Ac- 
commodations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service 
to be obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 

Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 

boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ADDRESS FRANK d. REED, 

Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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IF YOU ARE 


GOIN 
EAS 


IT WILL 
BE WELL 
FOR YOU 


TO BEAR 


IN MIND 
THAT 


The DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
and RIO GRANDE WESTERN 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 
Offers to the traveler an intensely interesting route over the Rocky Mountains, through Utah 
and Colorado. The scenery en route is wonderful—beyond description—mighty snow-clad 
peaks, gorgeous rock colorings, weird formations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, all the 
noted sight places can be viewed only on this route. The only line passing directly through 
Salt Lake City and Denver en route to the east. 
Through first-class sleepers daily between San Francisco and 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Through personally conducted excursions daily to Chicago, 
St. Louis and Boston. 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ADDRESS 
J. D. MANSFIELD, General Agent, JOHN A. BECKWITH, City Pass. Agent, 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 1118 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
LEROY B. JOHNSON, Fet. and Pass. Agt., W. C. McBRIDE, General Agent, 
11 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Cal. 124 Third St., Portland, Or. 


JOHN T. SKELTON, Freight and Pass. Agt.. TIMOTHY MEE, Traveling Pass. Agent, 
1017 Second St., Sacramento, Cal. 230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 
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HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








dunction of Market, Hayes 


Ninth and Larkin Streets SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 
A_Thoroughly Modern First-Class Hotel 








CONDUCTED BY 


IRA R. ano Jd. He. DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 


H. C. SMITH, Secretary JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 








FARMING FRUIT GROWING DAIRYING 
ALL BROUGHT TO PERFECTION UPON THE LANDS OF THE 


STEVINSON COLONY cea raccct CALIFORNIA 


Four hour’s ride from SAN FRANCISCO, at the point of junction ofthe SAN JOAQUIN and MERCED RIVERS. 

20,000 acres of land in one body. For sale in tracts from 20 acres upward. 

You can grow the same crops grown in the East and all semi-tropical fruits besides. 

All of the lands are under a system of IRRIGATION recognized to be one of the MOST PERFECT IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

Water in great abundance always. You simply help yourself. 

Close to railroads, towns and cities. You can choose your market. PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 

Read our pamphlet—gives all particulars. Address 


RIALTO BUILDING STEVINSON COLONY COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO 











ORGANIZED 1885 INCORPORATED 1901 \ 


GEO.W. CASWELL CO. 


IMPORTERS 
MANUFACTURERS 412-414 SACRAMENTO ST. 


9 Sal aati 


"COFFEES 


: Tog ¥ , SPICES, EXTRACTS } 
| u.<« BAKING POWDER 
“* AND OLIVE OIL. | 
/ jj Z-EASTERN OFFICE: 
(ERONT ST. NEW YORK 


“OPERATORS OF THE 
ee H.H.SYSTEM FOR 
Rey WCLEANING GREEN COFFEES 


E> PHONE: PRIVATE EXCH.52. 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
55 MILES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
10 MILES TO SAN JOSE 
10 TRAINS DAILY 


“The Gem City of the Foothills 
of Santa Cruz Mountains.” 


“The Most Beautiful Situation 
in California.” 


Produces the finest fruits of Santa 
Clara County, with utmost regularity, 
in greatest variety, at good profit. 


Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Cherries, 
Apricots, Peaches, Prunes, Apples, 
Pears, Figs, Grapes, Walnuts, 
Almonds, ete. 





A Delightful Summer and Winter 
Climate. 
No frost, no snow, no oppressive 
heat, no violent storms, no irriga- 
tion necessary. 


An Ideal Place of Residence, a 
Resort Town 
of prominence, a good business 
place, a promising location for 
manufacturing, American com- 
munity, up-to-date, improvements, 
broad and narrow gauge railways. 


Address 


BOARD OF TRADE 


LOS GATOS, SANTA CLARA GOUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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The Westminster 


American and 
European plans 


Every modern comfort and con- 
venience that can be found in any 
hotel and at the most reasonable 
price. 

The quiet comfort and absence of 
confusion is a noticeable feature of 
this hotel. Evidence of the masterly 
manner in which the minutest de- 
tails have been taken up and dealt 
with are apparent throughout the 
whole house, every attention being 
given to make the guest feel per- 
fectly at home and at ease. 


ond Main ste. LOS Angeles 


F. 0. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 














PARKER 
“LUCKY CURVE” 


Fountain Pen 


I attribute the supremacy of the Parker 
“Lucky Curve” Fountain Pen to the years 
of thought I have given toits perfection. I 
will guarantee every fountain bearing my 
name to give its owner satisfaction, and also 
guarantee any of the rubber parts against 
breakage, accidental or otherwise, for one 
year. (See Accident Policy.) 1 could not do 
this if I did not make an honest pen, a pen 
capable of many years of sz atisfactory use. 

Parker Pens are made in various styles, to 
suit varied requirements, such as correspon- 
dence, shorthand writing, book-keeping, 
manifolding (that is, mz aking duplicate and 
original copies at one writing), and, in fact, 
for. every purpose where writing is done. 
No student is properly equipped whose out- 
fit does not include one of these pens. They 
Rose in price, starting at 1.50 to $2.00, 
$2.50, and upward, acc: ording to size and 
ornamentation. A more moderate priced pen 
—the Palmer—I sell for $1.00. If you can- 
not find one of the goco dealers that sell the 
Parker Pen, order direct from me. I would 
like to send you one of our beautifully il- 
lustrated Catalogues. It would give you 
more information than T have room for here. 

I would like to have you write me to-day. 

GEO. S. PARKER 
The Parker Pen Co., 
24 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 

P. S.—If you will state in your letter that 
you are an INTENDING PURCHASER 
of a Fountain Pen, I will send you, compli- 
mentary, a 6-in. Aluminum Rule and Paper 
Cutter, on receipt of stamp for postage — to 
others 12 cents. 





HAMMERSMITH 
&. FIELD 


36 HEARNY ST. 
San Franchsco. 





[ase | 






References: Any responsible hotel 
or business house in San Francisco. 


ee. 








ee << 


- SUNSET- 
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“apegs CORO TNGTIONG 


EARLIESTMOIERUS 





DESIRABLE LANDS FOR SALE BY THE 


PIONEER LAND COMPANY 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED ACRES ALREADY PLANTED IN 


BEARING ORANGE GROVES 


Which proves the value of the lands we have for sale. 
Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, balance on long time at 7 per cent. 
Plenty of water from elaborate canal system, supplemented by wells. 
Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in the State. 
Stock raising and dairying has proved a profitable industry. 
Address all Communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, MaNaGeR 


PORTERVILLE, CAL. 
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SH eioih moth ooh — fpeie poo peek efpopok 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 




















BROAD ano NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE AND COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S$. A, 


pooh hot hah hoe foe foot otep 


eth maths park = poe pee feet peat mfefpetepetepepe 
we fe tho pak fe epee = pe he be he fee te oo . a 2 : * % ‘ 





tate eee eat heh = atte fate feta oe teot 
| Gloves 7 
koe © Murphy Grant & Co 
Laces 
, j . 


Ribbon 


| 


Dress Goods 
Velvets 


Silks STAPLE and FANCY 


Flannels 


0 Catone DRY GOODS 


Linens, etc. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Blankets Manufacturers of 

Cali 

ma FURNISHING GOODS 
Cutlery 
Shawls Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
Notions THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 

Smokers’ Articles BEST IN THE WORLD 

Stationery 

Underwear 


COR. SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Hosiery White Goods 


| 


| 
















Kshing for King Salmon, rarest sport Qin the world, begins 
inJune. A day's catch frequently averages 450 
ounds. Weather is ideal all year for\gsurf bathing, 
unting, polo or golf, all which are enja yed under most 
favorable conditions. Del Monte has the only turf greens 
in California available to the public. The U.S. report of* 
maximum temperatures shows what a delightful spot Del 


Monte is in summer: dune,70.9; July, 70.2; Aug. 75.8; Sept.73.6. 
GEO.W. REYNOLDS, MGr. HOTEL DEL MONTE, CAL. 
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TRAVEL BY SEA 


ON THE SPECIAL VACATION 
AND SHORT TOURIST 


EXCURSION TRIPS 


OF THE 


BETWEEN 







San Francisco 
wh Los Angeles 
San Diego 
hy Santa Barbara 
Santa Cruz 
Monterey 


Eureka, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, 
Vancouver, etc. 
VOYAGES TO ALASKA AND MEXICO 
Write for further information to 
Cc. D. DUNANN, General Passenger Agent 
10 Market Street, San Francisco 






EXCELLENT SERVICE 
LOW RATES 
INCLUDING BERTH AND MEALS 


























hm we 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 
a Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base of 


ae Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 
(RS Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
_ t22ttoae, A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
4 R. U. HALTON, Manager 
’ fg 








en oe O(c 2) FLT 
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At the Crossroads of the Pacific 


This modern and magnificent hostlery, representing an investment of over one and a half million 
dollars, has just been completed and is now open for the reception of guests. 

The roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete view of Honolulu 
and vicinity, including the mountains on one side and the sea on the other. 

This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 

Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. OCCIDENTAL and ORIENTAL S. S. CO. PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 
CANADIAN MAIL S. S. CO. TOYO KISEN KAISHA S. S. CO. 


—7esOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
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TWENTY FOUR MILES ™ 
FOR TWENTY FIVE CENTS. 

ime ON THE SANTA CLARA AND 
SAN JOSE ELECTRIC RAILWA 


Passing through Santa Clara and San Jose 
to Alum Rock Park. A delightful ride replete 
with scenic effects. A natural park whose wonders 
are not exceeded by any in California. Hot and 
cold mineral waters. Turkish baths and the largest 
sulphur swimming bath in the United States. For 
further particulars address 


H. CENTER, manacer 


San Jose and Santa Clara Electric Railway Co, 


FIRST AND SANTA CLARA STREETS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 











* 


x4, FOR DETAILS” ADDRESS 


HOTEL VENDOME, 
GEORGE P. SNELL, Manacca 
SAN JQGE, CALIFORNIA 
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: In speaking of California the terms Northern California and iain 

fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is Y 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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|. CHEAP LANDS & 
CHEAP WATER 


EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE. 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. ScrIBNER, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager. 
CHARLES L. DONOHUE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 


CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONEY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 
LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 


TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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ONTRA COSTA COUNTY 





peas 


EXCELS IN 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS REASONABLE PRICED LANDS 






EQUABLE TEMPERATURE RICH SOIL 
VERY LOW FREIGHT RATES CLOSE TO MARKET 






VERY LOW PASSENGER RATES NO IRRIGATION NEEDED 
BEST TRANSPORTATION FA- EASY TO OBTAIN EMPLOY- 
CILITIES MENT 

















All Inquiries Answered With Pleasure. We Merely Ask 
You to Verify the Within Statements by Investigation 


BOARD OF TRADE 
MARTINEZ CALIFORNIA 
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The 


PI 








BALTIMORE 





THROUGH THE RICE AND COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 


The route of the Sunset Limited and Washington and Southwestern Limited Trains. 


FAST TIME BEST SERVICE 
See any Southern Pacific Co's Agent or 


PHIL K.§GORDON,. PAC. COAST PASS. AGT. 
633 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL’. 


= 

















CALAVERAS 
BIG TREES 


the grandest grove of big trees in 
the world. 


Mercer’s Cave 


at Murphy’s. ‘A veritable glimpse of 
Fairy Land.” 


The Scenery on 
the Angels Branch 


the lovliest views in the world to be 
seen from a car window. 


STOCKTON 


Is a rapidly growing manufactur- 
ing city of 21,561 inhabitants, 
situated on tide-water at the en- 
trance to the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large as 
the state of Pennsylvania. This 
valley is the granary and most 
productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 





These places can be all seen in one 
trip via the 


SIGBRRA RAILWAY 


Special Summer rates now in effect. 
For further particulars address, 


S. H. SMITH 














Gen. Pass. Agt. SierraRy. JAMESTOWN, CAL. 





The Italy of America—the gate- 
way to the Orient. Send four 
cents in postage to the Secre- 
tary of the Stockton Chamber of 
Commerce, Stockton, Cal., and 
receive by return mail a hand- 
somely illustrated magazine of 
information regarding this  fa- 
vored region. 
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LOS BERROS TRACT SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY. CALIFORNIA 


Pidieit VEU EaEa dye! Sac 


Ril 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and 


Bean Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 

On main Coast line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Rich soil; good climate; two to 
seven miles from ocean. No irrigation needed. 


teed 
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For further particulars address 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SUAS TASHA ARE LLL 


TIM UU 
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| OTL. 1... Waren ) 


RIVETED 








ALL SIZES 


For Mines, Mills, Irrigation, Power Plants 
and Water Works 


Particular attention given to the manufacture of WELL CASING for 
Oil Wells and Artesian Water. Air and Blast Pipe for Mines 


TANKHS 


For Oil, Water and Cyanide Plants 


WwW. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








SAN FRANCISCO 


Pioneer Varnish Works 


E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND FURNITURE VARNISHES 


NOTE.—The varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are 
supplied exclusively by this firm. 
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BYRO ON, HOT SPRINGS 


Moe ano HOST 


ee 
Cages EOE 


Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 


A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 
waters, will be mailed by addressing 

L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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HER, PACIFIC COAST AGENT, 39 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Ne tt re 


Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 


Py Ss eee 








or via ST, LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 








You can You can 
stop at thus 
Niagara pass 
Falls through 
without Detroit 
extra or 
charge Cleveland 





ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWE VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 
York or Boston. 


Ma eee ee ee ee 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 





—— or ——— 








F. M. BRYON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on ahy Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 


+8+8 +8 8+ 8 8 2 
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TRACK BOLTS OF ANY PATTERN 
THREADS ROLLED OR CUT IN OIL 


0 Live CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Halisted 


A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher : GU AY M AS 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO, _“ 


= BUREAU OF INSPECTION Sunset 
= 


TESTS AND CONSULTATION R oute 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House. LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO Great Winter Resort 


Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH Paradise for Sportsmen 


INSPECTION OF For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 


Structures 


SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, 
send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories SONORA RAILWAY 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


Guaymas - Mexico 


Se a le i he a he ee Ee ae he 
eeleleleleleletetetet detetoe 


Sete estore deosbordondeestertenteesbenfostorteotonfontonde_afoofeoefeofeofeoteoteotenfeateoeofeofesfeoteotenfeotecfeateafeofeotesteateofeotestenteofeote 
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MISSISSIPPI >< VALLEY 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

4 sg aa 2 
” — ia 

In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND | 











vn OMAHA 4%2 NEW ORLEANS: 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ase't Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
CEAEEKEEEAELKEKAEEEEEASEE OHARA SERNA EHH 
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For all Consignments on Lines of 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RY, 


And all Parts of the World, Apply to 


Marcerou, Schreter & Go, 


Members of the Board of Managers of the Russian 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Freight and Insurance Brokers 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS = 


Main Office, 26: Rue d’Hauteville, Paris 


Corrrespondents in all Russian and Siberian Cities 
Cable Address: MARCHETER, PARIS 


BRANCH HOUSE S—Nice, 31 Promenade des An- 
glais; London, 62 Leadenhall street, E. C.; 
Irkoutsk, 5E Soldatskaia, Maison Alkanoff, 18: 
Vladivostok, Swetlanskaia, Maison Schkolnikoff : 
Port Arthur (Mandchouria); Dalny (Mand- 
chouria). 

CORRESPONDENTS—At St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Tiflis, Odessa and in all the principal cities of 
Russia (of Europe and of Asia), and abroad. 

SoLeE AGENTS—At Vladivostok, Port Arthur 
and Dalny for the “International Sleeping Car 
and Express Trains Company.” 

CORRESPONDENTS—For the American Express 
Company at Irkoutsk and Viadivostok (Siberia) ; 
at Port Arthur and Dalny (Mandchouria). 


SS aS 


TRANS Sees RAILWAY _ 


‘TO AND FROM Fe 
CHINA. JAPAN AND AUSTR: A 





DP perce. The Scace Or Singmia Is 
Que Har Ine Scale Or Bunoee pruwny © 





Clients can have their mail addressed to any of our offices where same will be held at their disposal. 


SO 


CORRESPONDENTS 


4 JULES CLERFAYT, General Agent for the U. S. 


International Sleeping Car and Express Trains Co. 
Trans-Siberian Railway 


17 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Jd. W. HAMPTON. JR. & CO., Customs Brokers and Forwarders, 
41 Broadway, New York.=--- 420 Samson St., Philadelphia. 


>, .\ \ \ ~*~ SAN = a, h 
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CORONADO BEACH 


FINEST SUMMER CLIMATE ON EARTH 








SPOOOQOQDOQOOOODOO® 
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Everything new and first-class.’ Perfect sanitation. 

Best living. Choicest drinking water—Ice water 

free. Everything a la Coronado. Bathing, Boating, 

Fishing, Dancing. Library and Reading Room 
EVERY AMUSEMENT 


A. E. BABCOCK, MANAGER, CORONADO, CAL. 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR—GRANDEST OF HOTELS 
Coronado Motto: ** BEST OF EVERY THING’ 


QOOQOOOODQODD®OOOOOOOOQOOQOOOO 


OOO 


Rates, $2.50 per day, by the week, and up, during 
Summer. Upper Floor closed. 


CORONADO PLEASES EVERYBODY ALL THE TIME 
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® H. F. NORCROSS, E. 5. BABCOCK, ® 
© GEN. AGENT CORONADO BEACH Co. MANAGER © 
5 200 5S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. CORONADO, CAL. 
© 
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KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


These dairy and stocK scenes are typical of 
Kern County, the Land of Corn, MilK and Oil. 
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‘You will obtain full information by sending 
‘your name and address with sfamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY. 


BAKERSFIELD. 
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The route of the magnificent electric-lighted daily Overland Limited from San Francisco to ¥ 
Chicago is along the old pioneer trail, via the most direct route between the points named, 
and over the only double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. Three fast 
transcontinental trains daily via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


from Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, with connections for all points 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and the Eastern States. 
Schedules, maps and full information on application to any agent Southern Pacific Co., or to 


R. R. RITCHIE, Gen’! Agt. Pac. Coast. W.D. CAMPBELL, Gen’l Agt., A. G. BARKER, Gen’l Agt., 
617 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO. 247 So. Spring St., LOS ANGELES. 153 Third St., PORTLAND, ORE. 


ae Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
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Boulder Creek 


The Natural Gateway to 


THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE REDWOOD PARK 


(Only Eight Miles Distant) 














Situated in Santa Cruz County at terminus of Boulder Creek 
branch, Coast Division, Southern Pacific Railroad, and only 
eighty miles distant from San Francisco. Located in upper 
portion of San Lorenzo Valley at the junction of Boulder 
and Bear creeks with the San Lorenzo River. 


The most beautiful portion of Central California. 
No irrigation required. Crop failures never known. 
Soil specially adapted to grapes and deciduous fruits. 


Unexcelled facilities for investment for the small farmer, capi- 
talist, or the seeker for the ideal country home. 


Delightful climate, the purest of cool mountain water and unex- 
celled transportation facilities. 


Forty minutes by train to the seashore. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE 


Boulder Creek Improvement Society 
BOULDER CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


ISAIAH HARTMAN, President W. S. RODGERS, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Seek a Home in 


Santa Cruz 


County 


Santa Cruz County 
in Central California 








Ideal climate. Beautiful scenery. 
Fertile soil, Abundant crops. 
No irrigation. 


City of Santa Cruz 8,000 popu- 
lation, possesses all modern utili- 


° 


Reached by both rail and water 
from San Francisco and Los 


Angeles. 








For further information 
write or call upon any 


Southern Pacific Agent 
OR 


Cc. W. Hammer 
Secretary 
of Santa Cruz Board of Trade 
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“To Save Time is to Lengthen Life” 








THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


is prolonging the lives of its patrons by saving 
time over all other routes through Ogden, and as 


“TIME IS MONEY” 


it is also enriching its patrons. Do you wish 

to lengthen your life and get richP If so, go 

to California by the Union Pacific. Your own 
energies will do the rest 





ELECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS 


Compartment Observation Cars Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars Perfect Heat, etc., etc. 
Dining Cars, Meals a la Carte 





Personally Conducted Excursions 
+a 


INTERIOR OF TOURIST CAR ON UNION PACIFIC 


For full information address: 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A., E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
No. 1 Montgomery Street, OMAHA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. NEBRASKA 


























TUCSON 


tHe IDEAL CITY 
of THE SOUTHWEST 

















O--6 STREET SCENE IN TUCSON 


A PERFECT WINTER RESORT 


ARIZONA 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 





For Information Apply tc CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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An Abundant Permanent Irrigation Supply 


IS ASSURED FOR THE SALT RIVER VALLEY WITH THE 
BUILDING OF THE 


Tonto Dam and Reservoir 


J. O. DUNBAR 


Commissioner of Immigration for Maricopa County, Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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W. H.MINER CoO. 


Railway Supplies 


669 -671"THE ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 


HENNESSEY 
FRICTION 
GEAR 


MINER 
DRAFT 
RIGGING 





GRAVITY 
SIDE 
BEARING 





LA FLARE PATENT INSULATION 
PERFECTION DOOR BOLT KEEPER 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, Genera’ and Traveling Agents 


ALBANY, ORE. 

OSC a ee ee, Agent 
Se BELGIUM 

Il Rue Chapelle de Grace 

AEE WEAR cic ees oes General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

3. vae RENSSELAER........ General Agent 

GEO. Ete ckasnk Traveling Passenger Agent 

R. O. BAN ree AT Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

is i TE hse 6S 0 xs ese vee ow be oe Agent 
BALTIM ORE, MD.—209 E. Baltimore Street 

SO EE er ee Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

Ne ce Ok Grain isi ws abla b-oloe'w bo 8 Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—I70 Washington Street 

fo) rr New England Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL.—193 Clark Street 

fe os ree General Agent 

R. D. pe Pree rst City Passenger Agent 

i % ...... SSSR Tra voling Passenger Agent 

G. J. BUCKINGHAM bite eer Traveling Pass. Agent 

SS ere: Chinese Passenger Agent 


GEO. M. McKINNBY, General Western Immigra- 
tion Agent, 99 Dearborn street. 


CINCINNATI, O.—S3 East Fourth Street 


I ee eae. General Agent 
. Se AS oo  . Oe Traveling Passenger Agent 
fe oS Traveling Passenger Agent 
2; STANLEY ORR.....Traveling Passenger Agent 
EEE + a0 'no'e's e Traveling Passenger Agent 
2 D. HART CE a | City Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MEXICO 
W. B. MACeOUGALD. ......00c0% General Agent 
ie AEN) ee Commercial Agent 
DENVER, COLO.—Il12 17th Street 
W. K. McALLISTER............. General Agent 


A. N. OLIVER....Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent 


ange: MICH.—126 Woodward Avenue 
F. 2 A ere General Agent 
A. y RATCLIFFE. ...Traveling Passenger Agent 


EL PASO, TEX. 


Of oo SaaS General Agent 

iS Ae: Se City Passenger Agent 

eS 9. 3°) i ia Depot Ticket Agent 

FRESNO, CAL.—1013 J Street 

J. F. — foseu® Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 

WM. __ | rer Traveling Passenger Agent 

H. AVILA DEC UOWCNE S soos pc neha oes 555 e Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 

a. 30. BURL, 6.40220. Division Passenger Agent 
euaynas SONORA 

NAU UGLE, General Passenger Agent, Sonora 


“sahear (Limited) 


anne, SEEM ANY—6-S Karleburg 
RUD. LA Son 0noe o56 my European Agent 


aanron.,. ca 


rE RDS Gis iwe Sin ss bv ew .0le 2.009.008 Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 
SOBEFE TAAUANDED ....... 000. General Agent 


WM. CHOUPIAN, Chinese Vassenger Agent, 36 
San Ygnacio street. 


HERMOSILLO, SONORA 
i, SD sos sa db dee RS o Se cbb sab ae Agent 
HOUSTON, iol 
re Se ee Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
THOS. J. ENDERSON, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
Agent 
JOHN KEILEBNY.........-. City Passenger Agent 
Cs Es RED s ose save cn eecee City Ticxet Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—1000 Main Street 
<a eer rs, General Agent 


LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 


EU og © 0 e. |  eea General European Agent 
LONDON, ENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUE. MAIWCR. 2. cccceces General European Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. hee ey \ ataaneci General Passenger and 
Teas sates ea ee City Ticket Agent 


C. H. MITCHELL...... Division Passenger Agent 
H. E. MONTAGUE. ...Traveling Passenger Agent 


MARYSVILLE, CAL. 
es NIN as ow to aiawie Saale eewiels wee om Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
SE eer Commercial Agent 
as a Ae ME UIN Gx -0 6'w bias co wisp a-9id.B General Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 
PE Be il er Gen. Eastern Pass. Agent 
L. J. SPENCE. . 66.003 Gen. Eastern Freight Agent 
NEW ee a 
SR Os: eae Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent 
D. M. MOLLINGS WORTH amas City Pass. Agent 
es cy 
ELS EEE ELE OO TET Agent 
OAKLAND, acai Tenth Street 
i ¥ ORSYTH..... Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
s ti ee . s Traveling Passenger Agent 
OGDEN, — 
C. A. 8 Seer one rr ie Ticket Agent 
Wi Rs ACHIEVERS ee oe nese: Freight Agent 
PASADENA, CAL. 
TS) Se i | eer Commercial Agent 
PASO ROBLES, CAL. 
GR. 0 5 RAP NOI io 20 fo ie ids as vie 2 00-0 08 Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South Third St. 
Se Be PR Ae) err Agent 
A. M. LONGACRE..... Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Oe Le So. 8 a ee ee an ee Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA.—SI5 Park Building 
GO. G. HEBRING. . .....0+0000298 General Agent 
Ny Me WE ca Traveling Pass. Agent 
rae. DB. GORDEN. «.. 00 0» Traveling Pass. Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 
ea; CE: & oS 00100 5,0 45e 208 Commercial Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Ww. — COMAN, General Passenger Agent, Lines in 
gon 
H. E. LOUNSBURY ecu Traveling Freight Agent 
A Ae Oo Traveling Passenger Agent 
C. We Brees 656s. ass City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 
es AMEND wing os ou av ease ewes ce meus Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 
Bee PROT a, 5 0 So aw G thm d BA s En '0:4 551016 Agent 
RENO, NEV. 
5. Mi; SULTON w5 << Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
Fee MD) OR eS ee a oe Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD. PAG. ce scccssnass General European Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
a Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
Wis Fah EE. eX <b oe Traveling Passenger Agent 
ee fe a Pee reer eee Agent 
SALEM, ORE. 
WM. MERRIMAN ...... Freight and Ticket Agent 
DF Ta; “AAAS 06s 0 560 oo Depot Ticket Agent 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—201 Main Street 
DR RAT re ee General Agent 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
C. FAHEY, Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH.—6I8 First Avenue 
FRANK DONNATIN ................... Agent BB. BLLIS. Bee dpe ee eicy Generel Agent 
SAN DI al fk AILS 4.6 6): 6.0 6016.00: 0 t reight en 
: en yy 901 Fifth Street W. BE. SHERBROOKE.......). City Ticket Agent 
+ M. BRYB... 11.6... ee ee eee Commercial Agent SP Bo ea a a City Passenger Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—61I3 Market Street * . weet hes Serre qreveey ping — 
G. W. FLETCHER............... 1 ae 4 7....... Trav. Fgt. an ass. Agen 
AL 8. ee ee Cttcket Agent ST. LOUIS, MO.—903 Olive Street 
W. McMURRAY . .....Agent Information Bureau A. 8) BORGLUM. .... Traveling Pacsenger Agent 
W. L. MAGUEY...” "Seavey Peasomner Aeent E.R. TUTTLE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
= . PR ae ware eal a Seen pred ores? On, Gal. Agent 
WW LIpewanN:. y Passenger Agent A 8 2 6): Cee eee 
SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Strect AS weer oo 
PAUL SHOUP .....Div. Pass. and Freight Agent TACOMA, WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
Bs, Bis, TUBA, 6,6,4:5:0:0)9.4 Traveling Passenger Agent to sll 0 | rR Pre ie Agent 
TORONTO, ONT.—I4 Janes Buildin 
a OBISPO, CAL. H. F. CARTER........ Traveling a Agent 
pM et WOME EEMEEUEDS sin5e's 6o.0c0 5 cles os eiseed cise Agent TUCSON, ARIZ. 
SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. “~ C. M. BURKHALTER.. .Div. Pass. and Fgt. Agent 
EDO. SADA ..... . Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent TULARE, CAL. 
SANTA BARBARA. CAL. / on i. 3. CANTWELL Oe ee OT RE ak Oe EAE Agent 
E. SHILLINGSBURG......... Commercial Agent W. ST. J. CAUDRON Mian wtatara aves Taial = &s:0i8 Agent 
SANTA CRUZ, CAL. WASHINGTON, D. C.—SIl Penn. Ave. 
Do PRM MMEIN ANOS So o.'6 wins) s%6 gcse ssinls'e sae e's Balas Agent A. J. POSTON.....Gen. Agent, Sunset Excursions 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. WOODLAND, CAL. 
A.W. MOPHBRAON. .......cccccescccces Agent es IIS os nina ew oene ase Agent 
g 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and infor- 
mation concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, 
by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 
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0,000 ACRES 
LAGUNA CALIFORNIA LAND 





Located in Fresno and Kings counties in the center of the State. 

DE TA All rich, alluvial soil on Kings River bottom in the best fruit- 
growing region of the State. We can also grow Indian corn and 

all other cereal crops to perfection, and the land is particularly 

adapted for the growth of alfalfa and the handling of dairy 

GRANT stock. We are selling it in ten-acre lots or larger at $35 to $50 

per acre; one-fourth cash, balance in eight annual payments if 


desired. If you want a good piece of land, be sure you look 
over Laguna. Don’t make the popular mistake of concluding 
P47 that California is only for the rich man. If you are willing to 
work you can make a start on the Laguna with less money than 
anywhere else, and the climate will be as much yours as if you 











SEND TODAY FOR owned a million. Address 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE NARES & SAUNDERS, Manacers 
PRINTED MATTER Laton, Fresno County, California 
the forferfergerferte 
J. E. Scuwas, President C. H. Howarp, Second Vice-President 
DANIEL EaGAn, First Vice-President F. B. Parrprson, Secretary and Treasurer 


American Steel Foundries 


SUCCESSOR TO 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


High Grade Open Hearth Steel Gastings of All Descriptions up to 
60,000 Pounds 


THE LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M. C. B.) STEEL COUPLER 
This has Stood a Pulling Test of 181,000 Pounds and the Locking Device Remained Unaffected 


Main Office, No. 74 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Holt Manufacturing Company 


DEALERS IN MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARRIAGE and WAGON MATERIAL HOLT BROS. COMBINED HAR- 
VESTER 


IRON, STEEL and COAL 
“ HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINES 


CHAIN SARVEN PATENT and PLAIN 
LEATHER BELTING WOOD HUB 
HARDWOOD LUMBER BODIES and GEARS 
HARVESTER and HEADER DRAP- 
BLACKSMITH’S SUPPLIES ERS 
JACKSON FEEDER CHAIN STOCKTON IMPROVED SCRAPERS 


‘STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


IT IS THE BEST. 
WHAT ? 
Why, The Stockton Reversible Gang Plow. 


THE STRONGEST, LIGHTEST DRAFT AND MOST 
SUCCESSFUL PLOW ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 











WRITE US and get the Lowest Price on REVERSIBLE 
MOULDS, CASTINGS and EXTRAS for GANG PLOWS. 


Houser & Haines Manufacturing Company 


COR. SCOTT AVENUE AND AURORA STREET 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


ee 8 2 2 0 8 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 

By the steamers of the 
PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL 4g 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 

























FLEET 


Korea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12,000tons 
China 5.100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4,300 tons 



















America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 fons 
Hong Kong Maru (twin screw) 6.000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6,000tons 



















‘What a country for 
verdure and shade is 
Japan; what an 
unlooked - for Eden” 

Pierre Loti 













General Office 421 Market Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 
New York Office: LH.Nurrina, Genl Eastern Pass.Agt. 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W.G.Neimyer, Agent. 193 Clark Street: 
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_THE CITY OF OPPORTUNITY” 


>in Ww Aerie ha a railroad ter mihates Thr 4. e the 

tunities for investment are presente d_ by 

in- whic ‘h three trans continental rail. road: 
td “thei ‘ir tér minals, Such a pity is “\, 


CADIFORNIA IA 
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ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MERRITT 


A natural salt water lake within ten minutes’ walk of the business center. 
Oakland has the most equable climate of any city in California; a water front of 
over fifteen miles, suitable for manufactories, and is growing in population 
faster than any other city in the State. Why not locate in Oakland? 


For more explicit information and illustrated literature address 
EDWIN STEARNS, Secretary, 


OAKLAND Boarp oF TRADE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
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Hote. MetrRopPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. OAKLAND, CAL. 











WOODWARD, WATSON & CO., Inc 


J. TYRREL 
RBAL ESTATE 
SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J DINGEE REAL ESTATE 


1172 Broadway , OAKLAND, CAL. | 5606 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





E. A. HBRON, PRESIDENT MYRON T. HOLCOMB, VICE-PRES. & MGR, 
SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A, DODGE 


HERON-HOLCOMB COMPANY 
S. M. DoDGE & SON Estapiianed REAL ESTATE Incorporated 


Realty Syndicate Certificates, Real Estate; == ““N’S aig 
1160 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 1060 BROADWAY CROCKER BUILDING 





TEL. MAIN 147 TEL MAIN 1267 


Oakland, California 


Is destined to become the principal city in the state within the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. It contains more picturesque residence sites; more ideal manufacturing loca- 
tions and better opportunities for safe investment of capital than any city on the Pacific 
Coast. Investigation will prove the above facts. 

For specific information write advertisers on this page,or EDWIN STEARNS, 
SECRETARY OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, OAKLAND, CAL. 











The E. P, VANDERCOOK CO. REAL ESTATE 1018 Sroatway, Tel. MAIN 285 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


San Francisco Office, Mills Building, Room 32, Second Floor, Telephone Main 5502 


YM. NCE A. J. SNYDER 


REAL ESTATE 
REAL ESTATE ComPANY 467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
46008462 8" St Oakland. Cal | Polytechnic Business College 


Established 20 Years. Correspondence Solicited. AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

















12 ; 
J. H. Macdonald & Co. REAL ESTATE | '*™" “"P S‘*Y Sts OAKLAND 
Reference—All banks The Leading Saahtans College West of Chicago 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. Write for Free Catalogue 





STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT Coy ocmncr Pacis scr) 20 usr. 
CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC. 


808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CAL.. 
ae 
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Situated on the Eastern Shore of the Bay of San Francisco 


A CITY OF HOMES 


Fifteen-minute Service daily across the beautiful Bay of San Francisco 


POPULATION 20,000 


No finer graded streets and sidewalks in the world. The best sewered city in the United 
States, The surrounding country abounds with beautiful drives through the most luxurious 
fruit orchards in California. School Houses, Churches, Carnegie Library, City Hall and 
Social Clubs, such as Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Golf and Polo are of the highest standard. 

If searching for an ideal all-the-year-round climate amidst social and educational 


conditions, communicate with 


ALAMEDA BOARD OF TRADB, Alameda, California 


T. F. BAIRD, Secretary 
A beautifully illustrated booklet will be mailed to you for the asking 
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Eureka Slate Company 


Miners and Manufacturers of 


Unexcelled 
Rooting Slate 


Office Third “loor Crocker Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Quarries, EI Dorado County, Cal. 


Estimates and samples furnished intending builders on application. 


Redwood Mills, Pine Mills, 
HUMBOLDT, CAL. TACOMA, WASH. 


THE CHARLES NELSON CO. 
Wholesale Lumber 


Shipping and Commission 








6 CALIFORNIA STREET 


aerferferferferferferierte oo rferferierferferferteste sleslesferierte sfertestesheste shel ole ole she slesteate seafe ate 


Telephone Drumm 22 SAN FRANCISCO 


, 
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6 
Y q WHAT DID 
EV WE 
QUOTE 
THEM ?” 


Carbon-copy inaccur- 
acy and letter-press mus- 
siness should have 
no place in the 
modern _ business 
organization. Any 
failure to make the same 
corrections on the carbon- 
copy which were made in 
the original letter leaves 
you completely ata loss to 
know the exact contents 
of the original. 


GET A‘‘Y AND E"’ 


RAPID ROLLER 
LETTER COPIER. 







i 4 tant rn $33 DELIVERED 
8 a simple, speedy A 
machine which shows iy prevale, te any 
every alteration in the tates. 
original paper. Your! Write for catalogue 
stenographer can operate | «99 9 a.” 
it as easily as can a husky —_—— 
office boy, and it will copy a letter faster than it 
could be folded for mailing, Used by Wells-Fargo 
Ex. and a host of other big corporations. 

By the way, how do you file your correspond- 
ence? *‘Shannon”’ or “Vertical”? Write today for 
descriptive catalogue. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 





Bolton, de Ruyter & Co, 
BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS 


MEMBERS OF 
THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 














Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 
Coffee, Grain and Provisions 


490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


102 Third Street, Portiand, Ore. 





Private leased wires to all principal cities 
North, South and East. 


635-9 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 


ACETYLENE 


Is the Only PERFECT LIGHT 


OUR ‘‘PACIFIC'’ MACHINE IS NO EXPERIMENT 


Costs nothing to try one. Every machine fully guaranteed. We 

manufacture plants of any capacity and deal in all kinds of Acetylene 

appease, including Burners, Carbide, Stoves, Fixtures and Pipe. 
ill take contracts for piping and fixtures. 


Our Special Combination Automatic Plants for 
large installations and town lighting have proven 
a complete success. If you are interested write us. 


PACIFIC ACETYLENE GAS COMPANY 


178 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
‘MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 


Leather, Cotton, Rawhide, Lace Leather, Etc., Also 
B E LT | N (| Agents for Rubber Belting, Hose and Packing. 
L. P. DEGEN BELTING COMPANY 


105-107 MISSION ‘STREET San Francisco, California 
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TELEPHONE MAIN 562 




















, IF YOU WILL INVESTIGATE 
YOU WILL INVEST 











‘S'J4 Facts for Investors 
“Ng Mailed free 


LA ZACUALPA 
RUBBER 
PLANTATION CO. 


The Only Plantation Shipping | | yl | 
Rubber in Commercial Quantities \ N 


213 Market Street 
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Improvement and Development Association | 
J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn | 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration end 

E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertis'ng, Newcastle 

J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn W. J. MCCANN, Chairman Waysand Means, Auburn 








PLACER COUNTY'S COURT HOUSE, BUILT OF NATIVE GRANITE AT A COST OF $200,000 


| 

| 

=| 

Placer County | 
| 

| 





offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has numerous 
natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite and Pottery Works, 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from Placer. Also 
35 per cent. of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are shipped from Placer. 
On the main line of the SoUTHERN PaciFic. For information address 


Secretary. 
J. H. Wits, Secretary, Auburn, Cal. 














LE. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 GALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Redwood Lumber Railroad Ties 


ALSO 


Oak Tan Bark and its Extract for Tanners 


(SIGNAL BRAND) 
/ 
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FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 





19 SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Power Transmissions 





yp ais Fam... | PULLEYS 
COUPLINGS % Medart en Rim 
COLLARS All Steel Split 
BOXES Wood Split . 




















MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 


i> 











AGENTS 

ALLIANCE MARINE anp GENERAL 
OF ASSURANCE CoO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE 


rae ae 
SPECIALTIES , were Ste CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL CODES ose |S CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT’S 
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BUILT FOR WORK 
Fast, Durable, Most Simple 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITE 


PRICE $25.00. (Delivered at any express office in the United States.) 
Will do the work of any $100 machine as well and as rapidly. It requires but little skill to op- 
erate, no ribbon, type inked by pad, no nest of long levers, alignment always alike. Machine itself 
is neat and pleasing, will develop home, social and professional uses. 
The money paid for typewriters generally is mostly for selling them—this one sells itself—not 
by its price—its price is its least advantage—but by its goodness, fitness, agreeableness, its value, 
its usefulness. Fully guaranteed. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, P<: Coast oes, SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO 






Phenomenal Growth 









In Seattle Circulation 


The Pacific Monthly has the largest bona 
fide paid circulation of any weekly or 
monthly periodical distributed in the office 
buildings of the city. 

The same thing is true of PORTLAND. 

The same thing is true of Tacoma. 

The same thing is true of SPOKANE. 

The same thing istrue of VANcouvsEr,B. C. 

The same thing will be true of every lead- 
ing city on the Pacific Coast. 






The Pacific Monthly is increasing its bona 
fide paid circulation faster than any other 
publication—weekly or monthly—on the Pa- 
cific Coast. We are taking in an average of 
1000 new subscribers a month. Our books 
are open to inspection. The Pacific Monthly 
is rapidly outstripping every other monthly 

ublication in the West, and on account of 
ts present low rates it offers an unusual 
opportunity to advertisers. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY FOR THE 





PACIFIC COAST, 


IS OUR SLOGAN 





Rates right down to bedrock. We can SHOW you 
that we have the medium for the Pacific Coast 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY, PORTLAND, OR. 


constrain enmnanaeioamnnsane mes ate 
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JOHN HACKETT, MANAGER 


Pacific Coast Dredging & Reclamation Company 


5 MARKET STREET 
Tug Boat, “ WALTER HACKETT” Tel. Main 664 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President 
wee: considers “the most vital of the internal questions of the United States,” 
O y you —_ be a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

‘ORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 
AND in ‘a West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the 
illustrations are photographic halftones. The magazine is published in 
ae and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Govern- 
t is well edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons 


e e 
Irri ation whose interests are identified with forestry and irrigation.—Denver Post. 
Subscription price, $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SuNSET. 


Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 




















FARM PROPERTY _. 
FRUIT LANDS ean 
ii 


SOMPANY fay a. 
We manufacure Trigdes, ‘ j 

Tricyde Chairs, Invalid’ 
Rolling Chairs and Hos- 
pital Appliances. If you 
require some means of get- 
ting around and have tried 
other machines with only 
indifferent success, send for 
our catalogue and see what 


ce can do for you. A RESIDENT OF N& » B, AITKEN) 
TEHAMA COUNTY Pioneer Real Estate Dealer § 


| 2018 MARKET ST, 20:72 SINCE 1858 CORNING, CALIFORNIA 




































J. R. Wispom, Gen’l Mgr. W. W. Van ARSDALB, Vice-Pres. Gro. W. Scort, Pres. 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 





MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 





Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, + M. HARRIS, Manager 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Seoleljeleielojuiek 


Seeteeeteeeeeeeieebeedeetebieoietete 
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For CALIFORNIA INFORMATION 








If exact information about special sections ot California is desired write to any 


official named in the following list. Simply ask for facts wished for and say you saw 


address in SUNSET MAGAZINE. 


the editor. 


If prompt response is not received please advise 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Secretary 
Anderson Board of Trade, H. M. Alexander, Secretary 
Benicia Improvement Club, J. M. Burke, Secretary 
poctetey Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, Secretary 
Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 
California Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jennings, 
Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 
California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, Secre- 
tary, San Francisco 
California Colony Association, San Francisco 
Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Secretary, 
Campbell, Santa Clara County 
Chico Chamber of Commerce, BE. T. Reynolds, Sec'y 
Colusa Board of Trade, F. EB. Wright, Secretary. 
Delano Board of Trade, J. J. Seitz, Secretary 
Dixon Board of Trade, F. A. Hutton, Secretary 
Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce, A. I. Neale, Secretary 
Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Secretary 
Gilroy Board of Trade. 
ping Board of Trade, Geo. W. Kavanagh, Sec’y 
lister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson, Sec’y 
Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 
Market Street, San Francisco 
Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Company, C. 
G. Noble, Secretary 
Kern City Board of Trade, J . R. Williams, Secretary 
Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, Sec- 
retary, Bakersfield 
Leemore Chamber of Commerce, G. BE. Shore, Secretary 
Lindsay Board of Trade, H. W. Dockham, Secretary 
Lodi Board of Trade, F. W. Beckman, Secretary 
Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Brenifien s Secretary 
Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Secretary 
Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
Secretary 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wiggins, 
Secretary 
Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Secretary 
Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Secretary 
Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretary 
Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, Sec’y 
Merced Chamber of aoe gra W. H. Turner, Sec’y 
Monrovia Board of Trade, C. Slosson, Secretary 
Monterey County Chamber of “commerce Salinas 
Mountain View Board of Trade, B. C. Nichols, Sce’y. 
Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thomas, Secretary 
Nevada County Promotion Na ag W. F. Engle- 
bright, Secretary, Nevada City, Ca 
Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, W. F. Engle- 
bright, President 
Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, Sec’y 
Newman Board of Trade, J. N. Stuhr, Secretary 
Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Secretary 
Oakdale Board of Trade, H. W. Hughes, Secretary 
Orland Board of Trade, W. L. Davis, Secretary 
Oroville Chamber of Commerce, W. A. Beard, Sec’y 
Oxnard Board of Trade, I. W. Stewart, Secretary 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Secretary 
Pasadena Board of Trade, W. R. Clark, Secretary 
Paso Robles Improvement Club, L. G. Sinnard, Sec’y 
Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, Sec’y 


Petaluma Board of Trade, J. W. Horn, Secretary 

Placer County Improvement Association, J. H. Wills, 
Secretary 

Placerville Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, Chairman 

Pomona Board of Trade, Geo. P. Robinson, Secretary 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. Mills, 
Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, Sec’y 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Secretary 

Redwood Town Trustees, George Winters, Chairman 

Redwood City pr ge Club, F. H. Thorpe, Sec’y 

Reedley Board of Trade, Chas. Knauer, Secretary 

Roseville Board of Trade, BE. C. Bedell, Secretary 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castleman, 
Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, Sec’ y 

Sacramento Valley Development Association, EF. 
Wright, Secretary, Colusa 

Salinas Board of Tra é, M. R. Merritt, Ass’t Secretary 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, W. L. Vestal, Sec’y 

San Benito County Chamber of Commerce, Hollister 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, Sec’y 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Secretary 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, B. Scott, Sec’y 

San Juan Improvement Club, San Juan 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. = a ae Sec’y 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, ketts, Sec’y 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Secretary 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. Sweet, 
Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Secretary 

Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, W. B. Snow, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, Cc. M. Gidney, 
Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Secre- 
tary, Box 524, Santa Clara 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, Frank H. Babb, 
President, San Jose 

San Jose Chamber of Commerce, Ira B. McMahill, 
Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz Board of Trade, C. W. Hammer, Sec’y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secre- 
tary, Santa Rosa 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, Geo. T. McCabe, 
Secretary, Modesto 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, L. W. Taylor, Secretary 

Sutter Board of Trade, Yuba City, H. S. Blodgett, 
Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Secretary 

Vacaville Board of Trade, ' “BE. McF arland, Secretary 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Secretary 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. BE. Perkins, Secretary 

Willows Board of Trade, I. J. Proulx, Secretary 

Winters Board of Trade, F. H. Owen, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Harbold, 
Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, Sec’y 


About California at large, her industries, productions, lands, climate, etc., write to 


California Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jennings, Executive Officer, 25 New Mont- 


gomery street, San Francisco. 
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For Oregon Information address the following names: 


Alco Club, Albany; F. Dawson, Secretary Marshfield Chamber of Commerce, Marshfield; J. H. 

Ashland Board of Trade, Dimer Patrick, Secretar Flanigan, President; H. Sengstaken, Secretary 

Astoria ag Commercial Club, ‘Astoria ; Har- Medford Board of Trade, Medford ; ee I. Vawter, 
rison Allen, President; H. 8. Lyman, Secretary President; J. W. Lawton, Secretar 

Benton County League, Corvalis ; Wilson, Sec’y McMinnville City Board of Trade, McMinnville ; H.: &: 

Dalles Board of Trade, Dalles; J. & Ha ter, Sec’y Maloney, Secretary 

Roseburg Board of Trade, Roseburg ; . L. Wooley, on City Board of Trade, Oregon City; J. W. 
President; W. W. Cardwell, Secretary Loder, Secretary 

Eugene Board ‘of Trade, Eugene; R. McMurphy, Presi- Portland Board of * wreti, Portland; F. B. Beach, 
dent; C. A. Wintermier, Secretary President; Max Shillock, Secretary 

Grants Pass Board of Trade, Grants Pass; R. L. Coe, Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland; 8S. M. 
President; Dennis H. Stoval, Secretary Mears, President; Lewis Russell, Secretary 

Hillsboro Board of Trade, Hillsboro ; W.. EL "Wiiwene, Salem Greater Commercial Club, Salem; Henry B. 
President; F. M. Heidel, Secretary Thielsen, President; N. H. Judah, Secretary 

Independence Improvement League, Independence; G. Silverton Board of Trade, Silverton; Dr. A. A. Leon- 
A. Hurley, Secretary. ard, President; P. L. Brown, Secretary 


Arizona, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and Texas 


Deming, New me ra Business Men's Club; W. H. El Paso Chamber of Commerce, E. E. Russell, Sec’y 


Greer, Secretar, Reno Board of Trade, Reno, Nevada 
Ogden Weber Club, %o R. Hollingsworth, Secretary, Salt Lake City Commercial Club, Fisher Harris, Sec’y 
Ogden, Utah Tucson, Arizona, Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, Sec’y 


Marines County Board of Trade, Phenix, Arizona; 
A. Vander Veer, Secretary 





Information Buredu Southern Pacific Co., 613 Market St., San Francisco 


D N H ON Faye Estate, Insurance, Build- 

e e ing and Loan and Mines 

Have on hand at all times a number of No. 1 properties, farms large and small, city property 
improved and unimproved, mines for sale or bond, and will guarantee reasonable prices. 


Office in the Frisbie Building, Yuba Street, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
Printed information furnished on application 




















The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 
FLASHLIGHTS ann NOVELTIES 


Send | for | Catalogue 


Electric, Railway and Manufacturers’ Supply Co. 
68-72 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 








U. S. Examiner and Adjuster of Instr ts f he District of California 
Telephone, Black 1901 . 3 PPPS. He See ene 


Established in Je Cc. SALA 


MANUFACTURER OF 
New York, . . 1834 


San Francisco, | 1855 Surveying, Engineering, Mining and Nautical Implements 
ave Material for Office Work 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE al he polled wees 429 Montgomery Street 
> nstruments Examine epaire: 
eee’ and Carefully Adjusted SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





NEWSPAPERS 
A ER IN MAGAZINES 
TRADE PAPERS 


Write for rates to CURTIS-NEWHALL CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Board of Directors 


Monterey Investment Company = ss ise 


HARLES CARR, Cashier 
(INCORPORATED) F. A. BoTscH, Secretary 
W. W. JAMES 





Our business is selling property in and about 


Monterey and throughout the county. We make Insurance Real Estate Abstracting Money Loaned 
a specialty of negotiating loans and of caring for 
property of non-residents. Houses for Rent Collections Made Notaries Public 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. py ae LIMITED—Electric Lighted— 


a 
Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet-Library 
Car, Fourteen Section Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars. Compartment-Observation Car and Diner 
San Francisco to Chicago, via U. P., C. & N. W. 
and C. M. & St. P 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Diner 
~~ Francisco to Chicago, via D. & R. G., C. R. I. 
& 2. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily 
Wide Vestibule wo" San Francisco to Chi- 
cago, via U. P., C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P.; 
also San Francisco to Denver, via D. & R. G. 
Tourist Car San Francisco to Kansas City, via 
Cheyenne, Denver and U. 
Diners San Francisco to iubiens. 


No.6. EASTERN EBXPRESS—Daily 
Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleepers and Diner San 
i ko to _— via U. P., C. & N. W. and 
re 
FB Ba Pl Sleeper and Diner San F. to 
Chicago, via D. & R. G. and Burlington. 
sy | Room Sleeper San F. to St. Louis, via 
& R. G. and Missouri River. 
» Tourist Sleepers San Francisco to Chicago, via 
. P., C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. 
‘Tourist, § Sleeper San Francisco to Denver, via 


Tourist Cars are carried on train 14 between 
San Francisco and Reno. 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 
No.l. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted— 
Daily 


Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet-Library 
Car, Fourteen Section Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car, Compartment-Observation Car and Diner 
owe to San ae via C. & N. W. and 
. M. & St. P. and U. 
“Double Drawing ths Sleeping Car and Diner 
“ae to San Francisco, via C. R. I. & P., D. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS—Daily 


Wide Vestibule Sleepers Chicago to San Fran- 
9 via C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and 


Wide Vestibule Buffet meetng Car Denver to 
San Francisco, via D. & R. 

Tourist Sleepers ey = San ee via 
Cc. & N. W. and C. t. P. and 

Diners Chicago to San aie. 


No.5.WESTERN EXPRESS—Daily 


Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleepers and _—_ 
Chicago to San Francisco, via C. & N. W., M. 
é a Mi and U. P.; also via Burlington ae D. 

Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis to 
San Francisco, via M. P. and & R. G. 

Tourist Car Kansas City to San F. ., Via Denver 
and Cheyenne and U. 

—— Car Denver to San Francisco, via D. 


SUNSET ROUTE-—-VIA FRESNO 


No. 8. EL PASO EXPRESS-— Daily 
Buffet D. R. Sleeper Oakland to Los Angeles and 
El Paso. D. R. Sleeper Bakersfield to Los An- 
geles; Tourist Car San F. to Los Angeles—for 
Chicago, via El Paso—Rock Island line. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily 
Vestibuled Composite Library Car and Sleepers 
San F. to Los Angeles; Diner San F. to Fresno, 
and Mojave to Los Angeles. Chair Car San 
Francisco to Fresno. 

No. 50. 
Sleepers San Francisco to Fresno and Raymond ; 
Buffet Sleeper San Francisco to Bakersfield. 

No. 84. 
Buffet Parlor Cars San Francisco to Bakersfield 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS— Daily 


Observation Sleeper and D. R. Sleeper New Or- 
leans to Los Angeles. Sleepers Los An eles, 
Fresno, Raymond and Bakersfield to San Fran- 
cisco. Diner New Orleans to Los Angeles. 


No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED—Daily 


Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car 
and Pullman Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Chair Car Fresno to San Francisco. 
Diner Los Angeles to Mojave, and Fresno to San 
Francisco. 


No. 83. 
Buffet Parlor Cars Bakersfield to San Francisco. 


SUNSET ROUTE—COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 24, COAST LINE LIMITED—Daily 
Parlor Car, Reclining Chair Car, Smoker and 
Diner San Francisco to Los Angeles. Breakfast 
served at 8 A. M. in Dining Car. 


No.10. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily 
Observation Sleeper San Francisco to New Or- 
leans ; D. R. Sleeper Los Angeles to New Orleans ; 
D. RK Sleeper San Francisco to Chicago and 
Tourist Car Los Angeles to Chicago, via El Paso 
and C. R. I. & P. Ry. 

Diner San Francisco to New Orleans. Dinner 
served at 7 P. M. at San Francisco. Tourist Cars 
— to Los Angeles and Eastern points, via El 
aso. 


SHASTA 
NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS—Daily 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San F. to Portland. 
DD. R. Sleeper San Francisco to Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Cars San F. and Sacramento to Port- 
land. 
Chair Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Diner San Francisco to Roseburg. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS — Daily 


Buffet Drawing Room Sleeper San F. to Portland. 
Tourist Car San Francisco to Portland. 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. 21. COAST LINE LIMITED—Daily 
Parlor Car, Reclining Chair Car, Observation Car 
and Diner Los Angeles to San Francisco. Break- 
fast served at 8 A. M. in Dining Car. 


No. 7. BL PASO EXPRESS—Daily 


Buffet Drawing Room Sleeper El Paso to Los 
Angeles. D. R. Sleeper and Tourist Car Chicago 
to San F., via Rock Island—El Paso line. 

Diner Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist 
Cars from Los Angeles to San Francisco daily. 


ROUTE 
WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS--Daily 
Drawing Room Sleeper Portland to San Francisco. 
D. R. Sleeper Dunsmuir to San Francisco. 
Tourist Cars Portland to San F. and Sacto. 
Diner Roseburg to San Francisco. 
Chair Car Portland to San Francisco. 


No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS — Daily 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeper Portland to San F. 
Tourist Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPERS 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND 
No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas 
City, via Cheyenne, Denver and U. P. 


Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 

SATURDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Denver and Omaha. 

MONDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt Lake 
and Pueblo. 

MONDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, 
Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Kansas City. 

TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Denver and Omaha. 


via Salt Lake, 


TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago and St. Paul, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 

THUR Cheyenne 


SDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via 

and Omaha. 

FRIDAYS, Los Angeles 
Pueblo and Omaha. 


No.6. EASTERN EXPRESS—Daily 
DarLy, Tourist Sleepers San F. to at via 
OU. PO. was. W.. & CC. & St. P. 
DaiLy, Tourist Car San F. to bil 
Lake and D. & R. G. Ry. 
WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, via D. & R. 2, C. & RW. 
SATURDAYS, pi bane eo MONDAYS, Los Ange- 
les to Chicago, via U. P., C. a & 


to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 


via Salt 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND 


No.3. PACIFIC EXPRESS-—Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist Cars Chicago to San F., via C. & 
N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 


Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS, Chicago to Los Ange- 
les, via C. & N. W., U. P. and Fresno. 
WEDNESDAYS _. Ly a ag: , tenes to Los Ange- 
les, via C. & N. a iB . & Be 
TUESDAYS, St. ir pee ai Prolene =. a and 
Ogden, C. St. P., M. & O. and U. P. 


SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS and MONDAYS, 
Los Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. 


No.5. WESTERN EXPRESS-— Daily 
DaILy, Tourist Car Kansas City ° San Francisco, 
via Denver and C heyenne, U. P. R. R. 
DaILy, Tourist Car Denver to el F., via D. & R. 
G. Ry. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
MONDAYS, from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 
TUESDAYS, from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
TUESDAYS, from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 
bedegy 3 cng he from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 


WEDNESDAYS, from St. Louis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 


e hicago to 


via 


THURSDAYS, from Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 
SATURDAYS, from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 


Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


SUNSET ROUTE—VIA SANTA BARBARA 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 10. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily 
DatLy, Tourist Sleepers San F. to Los Angeles 
and El Paso; Chair Car to New Orleans. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San F. to 
Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
THURSDAYS, San Francisco to Cincinnati, 
Orleans. 
TUESDAYS, San F. to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
WEDNESDAYS, San F. to Memphis, via R. I., C. O. 
& G. 


via New 


MONDAYS, San F. to St. Louis, via R. I., Wabash. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 7. EL PASO EXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist Sleepers Los Angeles to San F. 
DatLy Tourist Sleepers Chicago to San F., via 
Cc. R. I. & P. Ry, via El Paso. 
Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 
TURE AT oy Memphis to San Francisco, via C. R. I. 
& P. and El Paso. 
B 1. 


TUE says, St. Louis to San Francisco, via C. 
& P. and El Paso. 


SUNSET ROUTE—VIA FRESNO 


No.8. BL PASO BXPRESS-—Daily 
Daity, Tourist Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and C I. & P. Ry. (On No. 10 


from Los Angeles to El Paso.) 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 


TUESDAYS, 7 to St. Louis, via San Antonio 
and M. K. &’ 
beheet | Oakland to St. Louis, via Fort Worth, 
. & P. and Iron Mountain. 


SHASTA 


No. 16. OREGON BEBXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLty, Tourist Cars San F. and Sacramento to 
Portland. 
Ne. 12. SHASTA BXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist Car San F. to Portland. 


IN WRITING 


No.9. SUNSET BXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Chair Car New Orleans to Los Angeles. 


Through rape Cars— Personally conducted 


SAN FRANCISCO 

MONDAYS. WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 
Washington, via New Orleans. 

bahar te ng from St. Louis, via M. K. & T. and San 
nt 

WEDNESDAYS, St. a to Oakland, via Iron Moun- 
tain and T. & P. Rys 

FRIDAYS, Cincinnati 4 ‘San Francisco, via I. C. and 
New Orleans. 

WEDNESDAYS, Chicago to San Francisco, via I. C. 
and New Orleans. 

ROUTE 

No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS—Daily 
DaILy, Tourist Cars Portland to San F. and 


Sacramento. 


No. ll. SHASTA BXPRESS—Daily 
DAILy, Tourist Car Portland to San F. 
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Why Not Buy This Fertile Farm 
IN CALIFORNIA? 


About 130 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling 
house, five cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for Szep Raising, for 
Tospacco, or for ALFALFA and DarryInc. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR AROUND. 
Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Fran- 
cisco; in the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty man can MAKE A FoRTUNE 
on a farm like this. It is for sale, cheap. For details address, 

C. S. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco, California. 











LOTS IN THE NEW TOWN SITE OF NEWMARK 
Four miles east of city limits of Los Angeles, now on sale. Only 
twenty minutes by the Salt Lake Railroad from Los Angeles to 
Newmark. Water mains laid and streets graded. 
Price of lots 50x 125 to an alley, $250 to $500. For further 
particulars apply or write to 
JAMES R. COLLINS, Exclusive Agent 
221 WEST FOURTH 8ST. - - - s - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Desirable Lands for Sale | 
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In Northern, Central and Southern California 


at. 


APPLY TO—— 





aA 


JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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0. W. NORDWELL, Tailor, 


Has removed from 117 MONTGOMERY STREET, and 
now occupies second floor of new building, S. E. corner 
of Bush and Kearny Streets 


A NEW STOCK OF FALL AND WINTER GOODS ARE NOW ON HAND 


ENTRANCE, 385 BUSH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 





W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Brass and Iron Goods 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 
PUMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
138 TO 142 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 
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25% Guaranteed Increase 
For $4 down and $4 per 
month until paid for, we 
sell you a regular Pasa- 
DENA ViLLA Tract Lot, 
full size, 50x150 feet, fac- 
ing on 80-foot avenue, sub- 
ject to the following guar- 
antees from us: If, at the 
expiration of one year 
from purchase, this $70 
lot is not worth $87.50— 
or 25 per cent increase— 
based on the price at 
which our corps of sales- 
men will then be selling 
similar lots, we will re- 
fund all of the money you 
have paid us, with 6 per 
cent interest additional. 











Read Our Guarantees 





RUSSELL SAGE 

















If Russell Sage Told You 


That You Could Make a Fortune 

in Suburban Real Estate— 
(especially when it costs 
you only $4 down and $4 
a month) wouldn’t you be 
impressed? Well, listen! 
That’s just what Mr. Sage 
did say in the New York 
World of September 28, 
1902: 

“Young man, buy real es- 
tate, especially acre prop- 
erty, in the outlying bor- 
oughs, and then work hard 
at your usual avocation. 
Your real estate purchases 
will make your old age 
comfortable.” 

RUSSELL SAGE. 








FREE TRIP TO LOS ANGELES 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living west of Chicago, 
to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to Los Angeles and return, if you 


visit our property and find one word of this circular a misrepresentation. 


Those 


living farther away we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 


Our property is located immediately adjoining the city limits of Los Angeles— 


it is therefore a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says: “Buy real estate, especially 
acre property in the outlying boroughs.” Think of it! The Pasapena Vitia Tract 
is only fifteen minutes’ ride by electric car to the business center of Los Angeles. 


OUR GUARANTEE: Remember, your purchase is made with the distinct un- 
derstanding that we will refund all money paid us, with 6 per cent interest added if 
after visiting Los Angeles within one year, it is found that we have misrepresented 
our proposition in the slightest particular. 


Our Restrictions are: No Saloons; No Shanties; No Factories 





CARLSON INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the laws of California.) Capital, $100,000. 
114 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


s@- Unusual opportunities to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned 
reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. Write 
us for particulars. 
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OLO COUNTY 


HEART OF THE 
\SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY 











THE PRODUCTS of Yolo 
County comprise wheat, corn, 
alfalfa, all the fruits and veg- 
etables of a subtropical climate, 
plums, pears, prunes, oranges, lem- 
ons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates, 
grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, 
almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 










TOPOGRAPHY—Probably four-fifths of its area is level, but the western portion 
breaks into hills with canyons and valleys of considerable extent, chief of which is 
Capay Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 










IRRIGATION—-The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and 
when completed will easily cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land 
in the State. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS—As regards climate Yolo County is particularly 
favored. The average winter temperature is 48.3 degrees; the average summer tem- 
perature is 77.7 degrees; the average annual temperature is 62.8 degrees. The win- 
ter season is often entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a temperature as 
low as 20 degrees above zero. This, however, is exceptional, and does no particular 
harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 















WOODLAND—tThe county seat is a beautiful progressive city of 3500 popula- 
tion, owns its own water works, has a gas, electric light and power system, four 
banks, two daily and three weekly newspapers. 






For further information and comprehensive illustrated literature correspond 
with 





THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Phonograph is the most delightful of 
all home entertainments. 

Don’t buy any talking machine until you have 
heard the Phonograph at the nearest dealer’s. 


5000 STORES SELL PHONOGRAPHS WITH MR. EDISON'S 
ECENT WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENTS. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
83 Chambers St. 804 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 
EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 82 Rempart Saint Georges 
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Quiet Days 
in 
San Francisco 


Tired people leaving home for rest and change 
have four peculiar needs. They need privacy, 
quiet, comfort and sanitary safety. An earnest 
effort is being made to realize all these inanew 
(now building) apartment hotel. Out of doors 
is a quiet, select neighborhood, a noble view of 
bay and city, hill-top air and south-slope sun- 
shine. Indoors are forty detached, isolated 
apartments of 4 and 5 rooms, planned for the 
most perfect privacy, comfort and luxury. 
This hotel is for quiet people and for rest- 
seekers. Its rare specialties are privacy, 
sanitary forethought and a kindly unobtrusive 
concern for the welfare of its guests. Ready 
November 1, 1903. Address Dr. H. C. Sawyer, 


56 Spring Valley Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


4) 














JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 
BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS AND GALVANIZING 
313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 

PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES 

117-119 MARKET STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPORT BUSINESS SOLICITED 

i i AT LOW PRICES 

For Orchard, Grain or Grazing Land AY COW PRICES 
enquire of BANK OF WOODLAND, at Woodland, Yolo County, California 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BALL” THE 


rion an KELSO 


ST. LOuIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS COUPLER 











The new, up-to-date all 
steel coupler having a posi- 
tive “lock-set” making it 
unnecessary to lock up the 
uncoupling lever. 

The “lock-set” also acts 
a “lock-to-the-lock” when 
coupled. 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


TEXAS The McConway & Torley Co. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 2 
E. P. TURNER Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
Datas, Texas 


a GOODS 
[See 8=WIRE 3:2: 
TFIEIN.C. Le | 


NETTING 




















— y; . ae. CATALOGUE ON 
WEST, COAST, WIRE* % IRON, ‘woRKs : APPLICATION 


_|'s FREMONT, ST. SAN FRANCISCO j 


¢ ¢ 


f4at-f 3 = West Coast Wire & Iron Works 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















j Vivid, Realistic, Start- 

SIDEWALKS | ITIs BOOK | jing.’ overflowing with 

OF NEW YORK THE you want | Pulse - Quickening..... 
INTENSE ILLUSTRATIONS INCOMPARABLY ENTERTAINING 


Sent, charges paid, to any address for TEN CENTS (stamps or silver). 
The VICTORIA PUBLISHING CO., 48 Lexington Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 


O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Poultry and Game, Butter, Cheese and Eggs 
STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
California Street Entrance Private Exchange 515 SAN re men 
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7sKrvou Co 


Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 
Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. SCHWEITZER & CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Butchers and Meat Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET 


AND 


413-415 MERCHANT STREET 
Between Sansome and Battery, San Francisco Telephone Main 368 


Hotels, Restaurants and Shipping Supplies a Specialty 











NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Manufacturers and Dealers 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 


Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 


179 First STREET San FrRANcCiscO, CAL. 
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The Central County of the Sacramento Valley; the center of the Great Fruit 
Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 

Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
per acre. 

Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 

Cheap colonist rates to Sutter County until June 15, 1903. 

For particulars write 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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BEAUTIFUL — HEALTHFUL — PRODUCTIVE 
VARIOUS AND ABUNDANT IN ITS PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES and LIBRARIES 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres 
More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, from which the 
north and northwest derive their early berries. The home of the Tokay grape. Many vine- 
yards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season Wine and raisin grapes also 
flourish and yield their owners handsome profits. Great future for the grape industry in 
Sacramento County. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. The colonies of Fair 
Oaks and Orangevale have thousands of acres in bearing trees yielding highly satisfactory 
returns. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past 
season. Potatoes, onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of 
the State in car-load lots. 

, a and dairying rapidly coming to the front and furnishing a livelihood for many 
amilies. 

Sacramento city is the hub of a system of railways and is the point from which nearly 
all of California’s great fruit crop is shipped to eastern markets. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the 
Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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When You Come to California 
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YOU MUST 





Come to the Sacramento Valley 


Because we offer rich land suitable for fruit, alfalfa 
and grain at from $30 to $100 per acre. 


Because we have a mild climate, generous rainfall 
and plenty of water for irrigation. 


Because we have unexcelled transportation facilities 
—rail and river. 


Because ten acres will support an industrious family. 


Because our orchards, dairies and hop fields afford 
work for every industrious man and family. 


Because you are allowed 5-day stop-over privileges 
at any and all main line stations, which allows 
you full opportunity to visit this great and 
fertile Valley. 


Because we want more people. 


We still have picture books, descriptive pamphlets 
and other literature gotten up for you. 


Why not write to any or all of us for more information? 


Morris Brooke, Sacramento................ Vice-President for Sacramento County 
OW. THOMAG, WOORIANG. 0068. cee wnees Vice-President for Yolo County 

ye NC NAMI MRITIE IN 56 5 6 6. 2ucs o's so oie -arere Vice-President for Placer County 

ee RE ARMM OTOVEULG,. 66:5 00, 0'5 4.0140 aio 901s 0'0'0's « Vice-President for Butte County 

5 he sihge oN 0 a Or) OA Se Vice-President for Colusa County 

Wie PP TAI, NAR CIS. 655 oss ks oe ea es Vice-President for Sutter County 
RatetonH Barcar, Vacaville................. Vice-President for Solano County 
Oa ENN, AG ONMIUINIT 330 oco's 50 0's. 016. ccs 0s oe vs Vice-President for Tehama County 
W.. C.:Gnamn, Georgetown... ...... 03 ce.sece Vice-President for El] Dorado County 
HK. A. Forprs, Marysville...............-..+ Vice-President for Yuba County 

J. M. Watuina, Nevada City................ Vice-President for Nevada County 

P. RB. GARNETT, Willows. ....-....2c0cccceee Vice-President for Glenn County 

J. J. CHAMBERS, Redding............-+sseeee Vice-President for Shasta County 

FS Ree BB OMN aio ns 05 5:5 a Sonne s sles aie @:5le. 2 epere Vice-President for Siskiyou County 
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USER a ee ener em eee enn ieee Secretary, Colusa, California 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





LOCATE YOUR FACTORY IN BENICIA 


MAKE YOUR HOME IN BENICIA 


FACTORY SITES 
HOME SITES 


Benicia is directly connected by rail, sail and 
steam with all points north, south, east and west. 


The climate is equable, healthful and unsurpassed. 
The fresh water supply is good and abundant—- 


- BENICIA BOARD OF TRADEY 
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CALIFORNIA 


THE PLACE TO PLAY IN SUMMER 
Yachting, Boating, Fishing, Swimming 


LAKE and BAY ana OCEAN | 


Lake Tahoe, San Francisco 
Monterey, Santa Barbara 
Santa Monica, Long Beach 
Santa Catalina 
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THE PICTURE BOOKS OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


tell you how to reach Yosemite Valley, the Big Trees, Mt. 
Shasta, the Hot Springs at Byron or Paso Robles, or Lake 
County or the wonderful solitudes of the Sierras 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 
4 MONTGOMERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Riverside, California i amid Orange Groves, is a par Be eo 
where life ig luxury every day in the year. i ii tet 


THE 


CAL 


is a marvel of Comfor t, with equipment and surroundin 
esque and satisfying, WHY NOT GO THERE? EF 
FRANK A. MILLER) THE GLENWOOD, or the SEC 
OF COMMERCE. | | 


RIVE +RSIDE, CALIFORA 
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